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This litttf work U intended to contain such a coona of el«- 
roentary instruction aa ought to be well mastered by the pupil 
before he advances to the strictly scientific study of Blathema- 
tical, Physical, and Political Geography. But while the selec- 
tion of matter, and the space devoted to each subject has been 
mainly determined with a view to this end, the Author haa n» 
fear of the work being charged, by sensible teachers, vrith 
incompleteness as a common school book,^ considering its size 
and the age of the pupils for which it is designed. As far as it 
goes, its plan is quite systematic; and great care has been 
taken that the information on population and political facta in 
general should be the most recent and aocnrate that can be 
obtained, and as full as the space will allow. 

The plan which the Author recommends for pupils who 
have acquired a notion of what a map is, and a knowledge of 
the definitions contained in the first chapters in these pages, 
is to teach them, first, the physical features of a country, in 
this order:—- 1. Boundaries; 2. Capes; 3. Gulfs and Bays; 
4. Mountains and Table- 
lands ; 5. Rivers ; 6. Forests 
and Deserts; 7. Natural 
productions : — ^and then the 
political facts in this order : 
1. Towns; 2. Political di- 
visions ; 3. Population, Re- 
ligion, and National charac- 
ter; 4. Form of Govern- 
ment. 

A distinct knowledge of 
mountain chains and groups 
may be more successfully 
conveyed to a class by a rode map chalked on a black board, 
with mere lines to indicate their relative ^^ta&M^^«^C!ttu»i.\s% ^ 




IV PRBFACB. 

common map. The above sketch of England and Wales may 
be taken as a specimen. The chief rivers may be shown with 
advantage in the same way, their courses being distinguished 
from the mountain chains by a waved line. 

It should be mentioned that the population of towns are 
here stated, wherever it is possible, inclusive of their conti- 
guous suburbs. For example, Manchester includes Salford ; 
Portsmouth, Portsea, &c. In most small geographical works, an 
inconvenient inconsistency prevails in this respect. 

The questions appended to the chapters on Europe are in- 
tended as hints for the young teacher on the method of ques> 
tioning, and not as complete exercises. 

The few remarks which follow on the pronunciation of 
foreign names may be of some use. 

A is almost always to be sounded as a in father ; « as oo ; i as 
M ; OK. in German and French names especially, as o ; j as y, 
ei as t; ie as ee; cc, in Italian, t-Uh; g before e and t,in Ger- 
man and the northern countries, is hard, but soft in southern 
countries; ih is sounded za i\ z ^& tz\ w za v \n German 
names ; gu as Ar; cA, in Asiatic names, as Wh^ in French as «A, 
in German and most European names, as Jc \ Eastern names 
generally have an accent on the last syllable. 

The following are examples :— Capri, Capr«e— Badajos, 
Badfayof — Ajaccio, Ayat'tthio — Leipsic, Ltpezik — Nassau, 
JV«w— Meiningen, Miningen — Theiss, TVcc— Pruth, Prute — 
Schwarzburg, Shvartzhurg — Piacenza, Pee-a'tthent'za — Quito, 
£«e/o— Beloochistan, BelooishU^taun— Chile, TVAt/ee— Cha. 
Ions, Shaiong — Nagpoor^ — Tar^ore' — Hgdrabad', 

Mistakes are often made in the following words:— 
Anvergne, Ovaem — Bordeaux, Bordo' — Boulogne, Boulon' 
—Buenos- Ayres, Boonf-os-airs — Ca'diz — Cologne, CUlon' — 
Genoa, Jen'oa — Labuan, Labooan — Lough, Loch (almost like 
Lot) — Marseilles, Marsail — Mo'dena — Rouen, Rou'-ong — 
Sarawak, 8arav!tvak — Saone, Sone — Worcester, Woosier — 
Zuyder Zee, ZoSf^der Zee'— Peshawur, JPeik'-our. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Geography is a description of the eartb^ considered 
as the abode of man. 

The Earth is in the form of a ball or globe^ some- 
thing like an orange. 

The Diameter of the earth is about eight thou- 
sand miles^ and its Circumference about twenty-five 
thousand. 

The surface of the globe is divided into land and 
water. The dry land forms one-third of the whole 
surface^ and the water nearly two-thirds. 

The greater part of the dry land is divided into 
two great portions^ called Worlds. The part which 
we inhabit is called the Old World^ and the other 
is called the New World, because it has become 
known in modem times. 

A Terrestrial Globe is a model of the earth. 

A Kap is a picture, or representation upon a flat 
surface, of a portion of the surface of the globe. 

A Continent is a very large tract of land. 

An Island is a tract of land surrounded by water, 
smaller than a continent. 

A Peninsula is a piece of land nearly surrounded 
by water. 

An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land by whlck^ 
Peninsula is connected with the m«ax^»si^* 
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A Promontory is a ridge of Ligh land running 
out into the sea, ending in a steep cliff. 

A Cape, Eeadlamd, Point, or Nets, is a piece of 
land running out into the sea. 

A Delta -is an Island at the mouth of a river, gene- 
rally of a triangular shape. 

A Mountaiu is a very high hill» above a thousand 
feet high, from its foot to its summit. Mountains 
generally occur in chains or groups. 

The Yailley of a Biver, or a Siver Basin, is the 
tract of land through which a river runs, and which 
is drained by it. 

A Idne of Watershed is the line which separates 
two river basins. 

A Plain is a piece of flat land. 

A Table Land, or Plat«an» is an elevated plain. 

The hei^t of land is always measured above the 
level of the sea. 



^fmm 



What is Geography ? What is the form of the earth ? Its 
diameter ? 

What proportion does the dry land of the globe bear to the 
whole surface ? Why is the New World called Nwft 

In what other sense is the word World sometimes used ? 
(For the whole globe.) Which World do we inhabit? 

What is a terrestrial globe ? What is a map ? 

What is a very large tract of land called ? 

What is the difference between a continent and an 
island? 

[Question the pupil on the other definitions in a similar 
manner, and illustrate by a map.] 

From what level is the height of land reckoned ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

The waters of the earth are distinguished into fi?e 
great portions called Oceans — the Atlantic, the 
Pacific^ the Northern or Arctic Ocean, the 
Southern or Antarctic Ocean, and the Indian 
Ocean. 

A Sea is a great piece of water, but not so large as 
an OcEAir. 

A Sea containing many islands is called an Archi- 
pelago. 

A Gulf is a portion of an Ocean or Sea more than 
half surrounded with land. A Creek ox Cove is a 
small Gulf. 

A Bay is a piece of water partly surrounded bj 
land, but generally more open than a Gulf. 

A Harbour, Haven, or Fort, is a Creek fit for ves- 
sels to anchor in. 

A Strait is a narrow piece of water connecting two 
Seas. 

A Channel is like a Strait, but generally longer and 
wider. 

A Biver is a stream of water which rises from a 
source in the laud and runs into the Sea or into a 
Lake. 

The Source of a Biver may be either a spring, a 
lake, or a glacier (see p. 82). 

The Mouth of a Biver is where it runs into the 
Sea. 

The Bed of a Biver is the channel in which the 
water runs. 
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The Eight Bank of a Siver is that which answers 
to a man^s right hand, and the Left Bank that which 
answers to his left hand^ as he walks from the Source 
to the Mouth. 

An iSstuary, Frith, or Fiord, is a small Gulf into 
which a river runs. Some iEstuaries are called Hafils. 
An Affluent or Tributary is a river which runs 
into another River. 

The Confluent of a Biver is a river which runs 
into the same Estuary. 

A Lake is a piece of water surrounded by land, 
except when a river runs into it or out of it. 

A^hen a piece of water is surrounded entitely by 
land it is called a Pond, or a Pool. 



Point out tiie five great oeeuM on the map. 
[Treat the definitiont ia the same way as the Qthen.] 
What is the difference between an ocean and a sea ? 
What is the difference between a bay and a gulf? 
Why are not all creeks harbours ? 

How do you distinguish the right from the left bank of a 
river ? What is the source of a river ? the month ? 
What is the difference between a confluent and an affluent ? 



CHAPTEE III. 

The earth moves round the sun in a great circle^ 
called its Orbit, once in the year. 

The earth turns round from West to East once in 
twenty-four hours, that is, in a day and night. 

One end of the Axis« or line round which the 
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earth tucmn, points to the North Pox.s, the other to 
the South Pole. 

The North, South« East, and Wbst, are called 
points of the compass, because the compass, or mag- 
netic needle, enables us to find them, from its always 
pointing nearly to the North and South. 

The globe is divided into Hxmisphbres, or Half- 
^lohea in two ways : it is divided by a Mbridian, 
or circle, cutting the North and South Pole, into the 
Eastern and Wbstbrv Hxm isphbsbs ; or by a 
drele passing ronod the earth half-way between the 
Poles, called the Equator, into the Northern and 
Southern Hemisphebss. 

Every circle is supposed to be divided into 360 
parts, which are called Bailees. 

When the earth is divided, in a map of the world, 
as it genendly is by a Meridian, the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere contains tiie Old World, in which we live, and 
the Western Hemisphere, the New World. 

A MieridiaxL is a line supposed to be drawn on the 
earth's surface, from pole to pole. 

The lines which run from the top to the bottom in 
a map represent MsaiDiANfi, and point to the North 
and South* 

LooigitiuLe is distance measured in degrees, east or 
west, from any meridian agreed upon, called the First 
Meridian. The first meridian dmwn in English maps 
is that whidi passes through Greenwich. 

Lfttitnde is distance north or south of thft equator, 
measured in degrees. 

The lines which ran &om onib mSjt^li^'tDaK^V'^'^s^ 
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other are called Parallels of Latitude and point 
to the East and West. 

The top of a map is generally the north, the bot- 
tom the south, the right-hand side the east, and the 
left-hand side the west. 

The Old World is divided into three great parts, 
sometimes called continents, and sometimes quarters 
of the world : their names are, Europe (in which we 
live), Asia, and Africa. 

The New World contains but one quarter of the 
world, America, divided into two portions, called 
North America and South America. 

The large island of Australia, and the others 
which are near it, lying off the south-east corner of 
Asia, form a fifth division of land called Austral- 
asia, or Southern Jsia, 

Besides these ^ye divisions, the Islands which lie 
in the Pacific Ocean form a sixth great division, called 
Polynesia. 

Australasia and ^Polynesia are sometimes included 
under one name, Oceanica. 

The countries which lie near the equator are very 
warm, and are said to be in the Torrid Zone, or 
Hot Belt ; those which lie near the poles are very 
cold, a great part of them being always covered with 
snow, and are said to be within the Polar Circles : 
those which lie between the Polar Circles and the 
Torrid Zone are neither very hot nor very cold, and 
are said to be in the North Temperate Zone if 
they lie north of the equator, and in the South Tem- 
perate Zone if they are south of the equator. 
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What fixes the len^h of the year ? What of a day ? 

What is the orhit of the earth ? What is the axis of the earth ? 

How does the earth turn round on its axis ? 

What are North, South, East, and West, called ? Why ? 

What is a hemisphere ? 

How is the globe divided into the eastern and western 
hemispheres ? How into the northern and southern ? 

In which hemisphere do we live ? 

In which hemisphere is the New World? 

What is a degree ? a meridian ? latitude ? longitude ? 

In what direction are the meridians drawn in a map ? In 
what direction the parallels of latitude ? 

How is the Old World divided? 

How is the New World divided ? 

What is the meaning of Australasia ? 

What is Polynesia ? 

How are the points of the oompass generally distinguished 
in maps ? 

^^Iiich is the hottest portion of the world ? Which are the 
coldest portions ? 

What is the Hot Belt of the world called ? 

In which zone do you live ? 

[This Chapter should be illustrated by a globe, by a map of 
the world, and maps of the four quarters.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

£UBOP£. 

EuEOPB, the division of the earth in which we live, 
is the smallest of the quarters, hut the most impor- 
taut) because its inhabitants are the most civilized 
and cultivated. 

It is bounded on the north by the Northern Oceau^ 
on the south by the Mediterrawtw:^ %««^» ^'^ "^'wc^«- 
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Why is Europe the most important quarter of the world ? 

How is Europe bounded on the north ? on the south ? on 
the east ? on the west ? 

Which are the north, south, and west points of the Conti- 
nent of Europe ? 

Which are the chief European islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean ? in the Arctic Ocean ? 

Which are the chief European islands in the Mediterranean 
Sea? 

Point out on a map the great mountain ranges of Europe. 

Where is the source of the Volga, and into what sea does 
it run ? of the Danube ? the Rhine ? the Rhone ? the Elbe ? 
the Vistula ? the Dniester ? the Don ? 

Trace out the great rivers of Europe on the map, and notice 
the great towns on their banks. 

Which is the mountainous part of Europe ? 

Where is the great tract of nearly level ground ? 

Where are the chief lakes of Europe, and which is the 
largest ? 

Which are the northern countries of Europe ? the western ? 
the southern ? the central ? Point out each country upon the 
map, and state the direction in which each stands as regards 
England. 

CHAPTER V. 

A Kingdom or Monarchy is a state gorerned by a 
King or Queen. 

An Absolnte Monarchy is a state in which the 
sovereign rules by his own will. 

A Lhnited Monarchy is a state in which the sove- 
reign rules according to a Constitution ; that is, his 
power is defined or limited by laws that are handed 
down from age to age, and the nobles, ot "!^«o^le^ or 
A7/4f take part in the government. 
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▲ BepiiUieis m state dn which the gOTemmeat is 
csriied on entirely bj nen cimen kry the ftofLt, mt 
by a portion of the ipeofJie* 

An Empire is a collection of aeferal«tjifles» or snb- 
ovdiaote govenunentB, nader mk -svpmMe kcad^ 
generally called an Emperor. 

A CtSixmj or SoDeiga Brnmoukm n s aettleneiit of 
people in a distant land, under the goi^ernflient sf the 
mother coontiy, o£leii.bay]QgA8ufa|ect native pepu- 
lation. 

A Bepeadeacyiis a state under the psiotectMfa of 
another. 

Most:of the states of Suiwpe eie Littited Me»« 
archies, and several, hitherto «bsolaliQ» have Is^efy 
become limited. 

There are fourteen Kingdoms in Europe : — Bri- 
tain, Prussia, Sweden and Norway (forming one 
kingdom), Spain, Holland, Belgium, Portug«l, Italy, 
Bavaria, Denmark^ 'Wurtemberg, Saxony, Hanover, 
Greece. 

There are Hascee Republics: — Switzerland, An- 
dorre (in the Pyrenees), and San Marino (in Italj^. 

There are six Menaxchies called Qrand DndiisB 
— Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Saxe- Weimar. 

There are seventeen Dnchies and PrincipaJities, 
governed by Dukes and Princes, all of which are in 
Germany. 

There are Four Free Towna— "EL-wx^svvx^^^vK^t.- 
fort on the Eiver Maine, ^tem^u, wA Yx\^^^^' 
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Hamburg, Bremen, and Lnbeck are sometimes called 
Hanse Towns, because thej were formerly united by 
a Hanse, or treaty for mutual defence and for carry- 
ing on trade in common. 

The States of the Church are ruled over by the 
Pope or Bishop of Rome. 

There are Four Empires : — France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Turkey. 

Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, are 
called « The Five Great Powers." 

The Christian religion prevails in Europe, except 
among the Turks, who are Mahometans. The prin- 
cipal Churches are the English or Anglican, the 
Roman, and the Greek. 



What is a monarchy ? What is an absolute monarchy ? 

What is a limited monarchy ? 

What is a republic ? What is an empire? 

What is a colony ? What is a dependency ? 

What form of government prevails most in Europe ? 

Which are the kingdoms of Europe ? which the republics ? 
which the empires? which the free towns? What is the 
meaning of the word ** Hanse V Which are the " Five Great 
Powers?" 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE BRITISH EMFIRB, 

The dominioiis ruled over by the Queen of Great 
Britain include the Islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, many other islands in yarious parts of the 
world, and colonies and dependencies in Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia. These dominions are 
called the British Empire; but the sovereign is 
never called Emperor or Empress. 

The two islands of Great Britain and Ireland form 
the United Eingdom. Their population, together 
with that of the other islands in the British seas, 
amounted, in 1861, to 29,031,164. 

The Government of Great Britain consists of the 
hereditary Sovereign (that is, the King or Queen) ; 
the House of Lords, which consists of hereditary 
Peers, and Bishops ; and the House of Commons, 
the members of which are elected by the people. 
No law can be made without the agreement of these 
three powers, but the sovereign executes the laws 
when made. 

Great Britain is the largest island in Europe. It 
is 600 miles long, from Dunnet's Head, in Scotland, 
to the Land's End ; and it is 320 miles broad, from 
the Land's End to the North Foreland in Kent. 

The most northern point is Ihmnet Head; the 
most eastern point, Lowestoft Ness; the .« most 
southern point, the. Lizaxd ; and the most western, 
Airdnamnrchan Point, in Scotland. 

It is divided into three parts, which were formerly 
distinct kingdoms — England) SooIAkoj^vcA^^^^^- 
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England is separated from ^oethrad by the Solwaj 
Firth and the Cheviot Hills. The north-western 
portion of England, and the whole of Wales^ are 
mountainous. The southern portion is hilly. The 
central and eastern |Mrts of England ^are the flattest 
of the whole klaad. 

The ^chief mountains ia .Ei^land ive.the PexudiLe 
Chaiii, and the Cnmberlaad Group ; and the chief 
ranges of hills are the Cotswolds, the York Moors, 
the Ghiltem HillSi the North Downs, the South 
Downs, the JEaJrenL Kills, the Mendip HiHs, and 
the HiHs of Cornwall and Devonshire. The highest 
mountain an England is Seaw FeU, ia Clumherland, 
which is more than iSOOO leet high. 

The chief plains are the Plain of York, east of the 
Pennine Chain, the €entEal Plain, in the middle of 
England, the faimhire Jlain, and Salishnry Plain. 

The ehief livers of England are — the Thames, 
rising in the Cotswolds, with its affluents the Cher- 
welly the Thame, the £ennet, the Colne, the Wey, 
the Mole, and the Lea; the Severn, rising in the 
Welsh MountaioE^ with its affluent, iheAvon; the 
Hnmher, with its tributaries, the Trent and the 
OusB ; the latter, formed by the Swale and the Ure, 
receives the 2ifidd, the Whuife^ the Aire, the Caldei% 
and tijie JJon^ all zismg in the Pennine Chain. The 
rivers next in importance are the Eden, the l^srne, 
the Tees, the Nen, the Great Onae, the South Avon, 
Off J the MetaBj, 
^Hbt. Ishmda nMek belong to En^landL vcA^«\e& 
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are Holy Islaadi the l9le of Wight, the Channel 
Islands (Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney), the Scilly 
Islands, Anglesey, and the Isle of Ulan. 

Tlianet, in Kent ; Portland, in Dorsetshire ; Athel- 
ney, in Somersetshire ; and the Isle of Ely, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, though called Islands, are not such in 
reality. 

The chief lakes are in the Cumberland Group. The 
most famous of them are Windermere, UUeswater, 
and Derwentwater. 

England and Wales are very rich in useful mine- 
rals. Coal is found in great quantity in the north- 
ern part of England, and in the south part of Wales. 
Iron, lead, and zinc are generally found where therb 
is coal, but large quantities of lead and zinc are 
found in other districts. Copper, tin, and many 
other useful minerals, are produced in Cornwall and 
DeTonshire; copper and iron in Cumberland; copper 
in Anglesey ; and zinc in the Isle of Man. Salt and 
gypsum are found chiefly in Cheshire and' Worces- 
tershire. Slate is produced in Wales and Cumberland, 
and building stone and brick earth in most counties. 



Which are the dominions of the Queen of Great Britain? 
What are they generally called ? 

What forms the United Kingdom ? 

Of what three powers does the government of the British 
Empire consist? 

Who makes the laws ? Who executes iVvvccil 

What are the extreme length axid \ix^«Ax\i ol S5aft^"^«»^ ^^ 

Great Britain? . o^e.^N.^^>^^^ 

Namethe extreme pomta. Into^^i*'^'^**^*^"^ 
divided? 
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W<hieh ^parts of Englmd «re moiintainous.? 
Which hilly ? Which most level ? 
Name the chief -groups of mountains. Of hills. 
The chief rivers ? The islands ? 

What places are called islands whidh are not so in reality ? 
Which are the chief moiintains in HBnglend and Wales ? 
Name the three most famous lakts in England. 
Where is coal found ? Iron ? Tin ? 
What are the other, mineral productions of England omd 
Wales? 



€HAPTEE Vn. 

EN 6LAN D — Continued, 

The wliole of the United Kiagdom is divided into 
counties for the Administration of the laws. The 
counties •of England And Wides are arranged into 
seven circuits for the judges^ twaof whom travel ever 
eaoh oir(»ut twice a year. 

A County Towxl is the^wa in which the assises are 
held, and other ipviblic (business ef the county trans- 
acted. The assizes ane the sittings of the «oi2rt held 
by 4;he judges in tdieir circuits for the trial oi criiomals 
and law suits. 

A Corporate Town, or Borough, is a town that 
has the power, by a charter from the sovereign, to 
hold its own court (the meetings of which are called 
sessions), or which sends members to the House of 
Commons. 

A City is a corporate town containing a cathedral, 
that is, a large church in which there is a bishop's 
throne, generally called his see or seat. Many cities 
are also count/ towns. 
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A ICarket Town is a town wheise^a market is held 
once or oftenev in the week. 

A Village is a> amall town where no weekly market 
is held. A Hamlet is smaller than^ a village. 

London, is the cafiitai of the British Empire. It 
contains about 2;SOd,000 inhabitants^, andi is sup- 
posed to be the largest city in. tha woridv (See p^ 29.) 

There are tw«l¥e towns in Eng^nd each contain- 
ing^ more than lOO^GOO inhabitants : — London, lEan- 
ohester^ Liverpool, Birmfngham, Leeds^ Bristol, 
Sheffield, Wolverhampton, fixeenwich (including 
itssubarbs)>New4sa8!tle, BradfiDid^ and Stoke-upon- 
Trent; sixteen containing more than 50,000, and 
less than L00,000f:r-Snll„ Portsmouth^. Oldham, 
Brixton, Preston, Snnderiand, Hottii^^^LeEm^ 1Iqp> 
wich, Bolton, North and Sovth Shieids (with Tyne« 
mouth), Leioester, Devoi^rart, Blackbnm, Ply- 
month, Stockport, and Both ;; twenty-fiaur containing 
above 30,000, and less than 50,000;. and twenty 
containing more than 20,000, but less: than 30.000; 

There are six great, trading, sea-ports.:— London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hnll, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Southampton. The cliief sea-ports fbr tiia navy are 
Portsmouth, Hymouth, and Chatham.. The Ginq^ue 
Ports were originally £ve sea-ports which were ap- 
pointed in the time of Edward the Confessor as sta- 
tions for a< fleet to defend the sonth and east coast of 
England against the Danish pirates; viz , Sandwich, 
Dover, Hythe, and Boniney, in Kent, and Hastings, 
in Sussex ; to these Bye and Winchelsea in Sussex 
have been since added ; Deal V\«ja Ao^^xi «»»r:sw^^ ^Rk 
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the Ginqae Ports as a member of Sandwich^ and 
Pevensey and Seaford as members of Hastings. 

Some of the most important manti&ctnring towns 
are — Manchester, famous for cotton goods ; Leeds, 
for woollen goods ; Birminghajn, for iron and brass 
ware ; Sheffield, for cutlery ; Nottingham, for stock- 
ings ; and Northampton, for shoes. 

The north and western parts of England contain 
all the mining districts; and nearly all the manufac- 
turing towns. The south-eastern part of England, 
lying to the south-east of a line drawn from Stockton, 
in Durham, through York, Nottingham, and Oxford, 
to Exmouth, in Devonshire, is chiefly agricultural. 

England and Wales are divided into twenty-eight 
Bishoprics, which are included in two Provinces 
under Archbishops. The Province of Canterbury 
includes, in England, the sees of Canterbury, Lon- 
don, Winchester, Ely, Lincoln, Rochester, Hereford, 
Worcester, Salisbury, Exeter, Chichester, Norwich, 
Oxford, Peterborough, with the following, each of 
which contains two cities, Lichfield Bath and Wells, 
Glbucester and Bristol; and in Wales, Bangor, 
St. Asaph, St. David's, and Llandaff. TheProvince 
of York contains the seven sees of York, Durham, 
Carlisle, Chester, Ripon, Manchester, and Sodor and 
Man ; the last including only the Isle of Man. 

The population of England is 19,000,000. 



"Why is England divided into counties ? What are circuits ? 
What are county towns ? What is a corporate town ? a city ? 
a village ? 
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Which is supposed to he the largest city in the world ? 

Which is thought to he nearly as large ? (Pekin,in China.) 

Name the towns in England containing more than 100,000 
inhahitants. 

Which are the six great trading sea-ports ? Which are the 
three chief naval sea-ports ? What are the Cinque Ports ? 

What sort of manufactures is Manchester famous for? 
Leeds? Birmingham? Sheffield? Nottingham? North- 
ampton ? 

Draw a map showing the distinction hetween the agricul- 
tural portion of England and the manufacturing and mining 
parts, containing the great naval and trading sea-ports, and 
manufacturing towns. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 

Northern Circuit. 

NoRTHUMBBiiLAND (population, 343,028), a mining county; 
produces coal. Itfewrastle* (109,291). North Shields 
with Tynemouth (33,991). on th.-^ River Tyne, sea- ports for 
exporting coal. Alnwick, till lately the county town. Ber- 
wick- upon-T weed, which ranks as a county by itself, is now 
included within Northumberland. This county includes 
several portions of what formerly belonged to Durham, 
which were added to Northumberland in 1844. 

Durham (509,018), a mining county ; produces coal, lead, and 
zinc. Till the year 1844, a part of the county lay to the 
north of Northumberland. Diirlram, a city (13,743), 
with a small university. Sunderland, including Bishop 
Wearmouth and Monk Wearroouth, on the river Wear, sea- 
port for coal, and noted for ship-building (85,74ti). Stocktun- 
on-Tees, a port for coal. South Shields (35,223). Gates- 
head (33,589). 

* The county towns are printed in thick letters. 

The largest town in each county, when not the county town, is 
printed in small capitals. The towns of which the ^2f^i^'^V^<- 
tion is not given, have less than ^0,OV^^ ixnYi^Sx^'CLV^. 
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CuMBBRLAKD (205,293), famous for its moHotains and Ulna; 
produces iron, copper, and some other metals, slate^ and 
biafiklead. Carlisle, a city (29,436). WhitehaYen, 
a sea-port for coal. 

Westmoreland (60,809), a mountainous county. JLp« 

pleby. Kbndal. 

Yorkshire (2,033,051,) tbe largest county in England. It is 
divided into three parts, called Ridings, with a little district 
called the Aitistey, which, surrounds Y IMTIEv the csfntal 
of the whole county, a city, and the see of an archbishop 
(45,326). The West Riding is very populous, and famous 
for its manufactures. Its chief towns are — Lbkds, noted 
for its woollen manufactures (207,153) ; Sheffield (185,157), 
for cutlery and' plated goods; Bradford (103,771$), HRlirax 
(37,015), Huddersfield (34,874), and Wakefield (23,181), 
for woollen and cotton manufactures. Ripon is a city. The 
East Riding contains Hull,or Kingston-upon-HuU (98,994), 
a great sea-port for whale ships. The North Riding is 
thinly peopled. All the large towns in Yorkshire are on the 
affluents of the Humber, but chiefly on the Aire and the Don. 

Lancashire (2,428,744), a manufacturing county ; produces 
coal. It is one of the most populous of the couAties of 
England, noted both for manufaotorea^and commerce. The 
population and the manufactures are. chiefly in the south 
part of the county. I^ABCaiiMr* Manchester, a city, 
ranks next to Ijondon in population, containing, with Salford, 
above 460,000 inhabitants, is the great seat of the cotton 
manufacture, and is very wealthy. Liverpool (443,874), 
on the River Mersey, is the second seai>port in the world, 
ranking as a sea-port next to London. 01dham,.famous for 
hats (94,337); Preston (82.961), Bolton (70.396), Black- 
bum (63,125), Wigan (37,697), Bury (37,564), Ashton- 
under.Lyne (33,925), Rochdale (38,164), Warrington 
(26,852), Burnley, Staleybridge. 



Cheshire (505,153), a manufacturing county; produces salt 
in the neighbourhood of the river Weaver, and is famous for 
cheese. Clie»ter,a city (31,101). Stockport (54,681), 
noted for cotton goods and hats ; Macclesfield, for silk goods^ 
(36,095). Birkenhead, a sea-port (24,285). 

Tliis county is included in the Chester and Wales circuit. 
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Midland CtreuU, 

(339,377), ft billy ,ftnd beeutiAil «ovalgr; yro^ 
duees marble, lead, «nd zinc. Wevlby (43,091). Hat- 
lock and Boston are both noted for their mineral iprings. 

NoTTiNOBAMSHntB (293,784). IVottf Itsrlinill (74,531), 
noted for its lace, silk, and stocking trade. Newark. 

L1NCOLN8HIRS (411,997), an agrionltural oounty; very Iflat, 
especially in the sonth part, eaRed Holland, which is noted 
'for goo8e*quills and <feathpr8. X/tMC4>lli, a city, (20,996). 
Boston, famous far its beautiful 'Cbiiroh tower. Grimsby. 

LKTCB6TBRSHIRV (237,402). Ii4*toeiiter (68,052), famous 
for its lace and stocking trade. Loughborouc;h. Melton Mow- 
bray, the neighboorlio«d<«f nahich is noted for fox-bunting. 

RuTLANDSHFRB (21,859). The smallest comity in England. 
OaktaMK. 

Wabwickmhiu (56-1 ,728), -a m«iiufactiiring county; 'prodnces 
coal and iron. 'WMmrftHk* 9finfnfOHA.M (295,955), 
noted for manufiactures in iron and brass. Coventry (4 l,647)f 
a city, noted for silk goods and watches. Leamington, noted 
for its mineral springs. Stratford-upon-Avon, the birth- 
place of Shakspere. 

North AMPTONSHiRB (227,727). WortlmBiptOli 

(32,813), noted tor the manufacture of shoes. Peterbo- 
rough, a city. 

OUffard CirmdL 

SfiROPSBiBB (240,876), produces coal andHren. fllirevrfta 
bury (22,055), Wenlock, Ludlow. Coalbrookdale and 
Itfaddy are notedior their iron trade. Bridgenorth, Oswestry. 

Staffordshirb (746,584), a manufacturing county ; produces 
iron and coal, and is famous for manufactuves in iron and pot- 
tery. mtfttrOrii. WorLTBRHAMFTOW (147,646), Hited 

for steam-engines and heavy iron goods. Lichfield, a dty. 
Wal8all(37,762). Newcastle-under-Lyne, Stoke-upon -Trent, 
including Burslem, Uanley, l^c, called The Potteries, be- 
cause they are supported by the naanofacture of pottery 
(101,302). The clay used here is brought from Devonshire 
and Dorsetshire, and the finest, called AuMim, from Cornwall. 

Ubrbfordshirb (123,659), an agricultural county, noted foe 

Bpples. filerelbnt, a oty. 



WoRCvsTVRSHTRi (307,601), produces ^al, iron, and salt. 
"Wureem^t^r, a city, famous for gloves, needles, and 
chinaware (31,123). Dudlst, noted for the iron trade, 
(44,975); Kidderminster, for the manufacture of carpets; 
Droitwich, for salt-works; Malvern, for its beauty and 
mineral waters ; Redditch, for needles. 

Monmouthshire (174,670), a mining county; produces coid 
andiron. ]M[onill«»11tll. Nsvir port (23,248). Chepstow. 

Gloucbstbrshirb (485,502), an agricultural and mining 
county. €m 1«»11 center, a city. Bristol, a city, one of 
the great sea-ports of England (154,093). Cheltenham, noted 
for mineral waters (39,590). Stroud (35,513). Tewkesbury. 

Oxfordshire (1 72,266). Oxford, a city, famous for its 
gr«*at university (27,561). Banbury. Witney, once famous 
for its blankets ; and Woodstock for its gloves. 

Brrkshirb (176,103), an agricultural county, famons for a 
breed of pigs. It eadinir (24,965). Newbury. Abing- 
don. Windsor, the chief residence ol^ the queen* 

Norfolk Circuit. 

BucKiNGHAMSBiRs (166,597), su agricultural county, famous 
for its beeeh timber and for its butter, most of which is sent 
to the London market. Aylenllliry (26,794). Buck- 
ingham, formerly a county town. Marlow. Wycombe. 
Eton, where there is a college. 

Bedfordsbirb (135,265), an agricultural county, famous for 
butter. Uedford* Luton. DunstablCi noted for 
straw bonnets. 

Hunting don8Hire(64,297), an agricultural county. Kant* 
ingr^lOll* St. Ives, has large cattle markets. 

Cambridgeshire (175,950), an agricultural county, very flat. 
Ctaillbrtdgre, famous for its great university (26,351). 
Ely, a city. Newmarket, famous for horse-racing. 

Norfolk(435, 442). an agricultural county, flat, famousfor corn 
and sheep. IW «»r n fell, a city, famons for the manufac- 
ture of stufl^s and bombasin ; the largest manufacturing town 
in the eastern part of England (74,4 14). Great Yarmouth, 
famous for herrings (34,803). King's Lynn, noted for poultry. 

Suffolk (336,271), an agricultural county, abounding in 
corn. Ipftivicll, noted for the manufacture of ploughs 



and agricultural {jppknieBtB (37,949). Bury St. Edrounds. 
Mrndbirj, LoweBtoft, the eaiterBmoit -pwat of JEngland. 

•M iDDLVssx (2,'205,771), the smallest county in England, ex- 
cept Rutland, and by far the roost populous. LOBDOHf 
the capital of the British Empire, is the most populous and 
the richest city, and the largetit sea-port, in the world. It 
stands near the mouth of the -River Tlrames. it includes 
the cities of London and Wibbtkinstbb., with the borough 
of Marylebone, on the north side of the Thames ; and the 
troughs of Soufchfiark and Lambeth on 4ho aeirfh «f the 
Thames, in ihe oornvty of Surrey. These five places irere 
eoce .«epatmte 4U1WM. There are besides nany large villages 
of great size and importance, which are bow jcuned to Lon- 
don, such as Chelsea* Brompton, Islington, &c. London 
COBiains a aniversity. Population, induding the Surrey 
side of the river, and tubnrhs 2,803,00a. 

This county, which is the seat of the supreme law-ooncls, is 
Jiot included in fiither Af ihe circuits. 

HmM CkvuiU 

Hbbtforvshibb (173,294), an agricultural comity, noted for 
Ibarley. W^ertfor^, Ware,aDd Hitchhi,all noted for their 
Icade in malt. St. Albans, noted for its fine abbey ^ehofeh. 

EaaBZ (404,644), an agricultural county ; produces-much com. 
dielmsffird. Colchbster (23,8I5), famous for 
oysters. Harwich, a station for the Dutch packets. 

SuRRBT (830,685), one of the three Eqglish counties most 
populous for their area, containing Southwark and Lambeth, 
which form part of London. Crf tlMfOlHl* Crojuion. 
Richmond. Kingston. 

Kent (733,675), an agricultural county, noted for hops. 
Maidntone (23,026). Gabbnwich, with its suburbs 
(139,286). Canterbury, a city, the see of an archbishop. 
Rochester, a city. Chatham (36,177). Deptford* WooU 

" wich, and Sheerness, are royal dockyards and arsenals. 
Margate and Ramsgate, noted for sea-bathing; Tunbridge 
^ells, for mineral waters. Dover (24,970), the nearest 
eea-port to France. 

SusMBX (363,648), an agricultural county, famous for the Sou£h 
Down sheep. L»e«»'e9« Chichester, a city. B«.v^n^^ 
(87,311), Hastings, Worthing, uoxediot ^«^«.-\^^^^$^'i.« 
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Wettem Circuit ^ 

Hampshtrs (481,495), contains the New Forest, the finest 
Forest in England. 1FlTiCliester» a city. Ports- 
mouth, the largest naval sea- port in England (with suburba, 
94,546). Southampton, an important sea-port and packet 
station for the West Indies and the Mediterranean (46,970). 
Lymington, where there are sea-salt works. 

The IsLR OF WiOHT belongs to Hampshire; produces sand 
for making glass; Newport;. Ryde. Cowes. 

WiLTSHiRR(249,455),contains Salisbury Plain,noted for sheep. 
Sitlisblir^', a city, once famous for cutlery. Wilton, 
once famous for carpets ; and Warminster, Trowbridge, and 
Bradford, for cloth. Cricklade, including Swindon (35,503)* 

DoRSBTSHiRB (188,651), an agricultural county, noted for its 
pasture, particularly in the Vale of Blackmore; produces 
the Portland and Purbeck stone and potter's clay, l^or- 
gIi ester* Weymouth, noted for sea-bathing. Poole, 
a seaport. 

SoMKRSBTSHiRB (444,725). Taunton. Bath, a dty 

noted for mineral waters (52,528). Wells, a city. Yeovil, 
where gloves are made. Frome, once noted for cloth. 

Dbvonshirb (584,531), an agricultural and mining county, 
famous for apples ; produces copper, lead, and potter's day. * 
Kxeter, a city (41,791). Plymouth (62,823); and 
Devonport (64,798), which are almost one town, and form the 
second great naval sea-port next to Portsmouth. Tiverton. 
Exmouth. Torquay. Dartmouth. 

Cornwall r369,323), a mining county, producing copper, 
tin, lead, and the finest porcelain clay, called kaolin, 
Sod ml n* Falmouth, a considerable sea-port. 
Truro. Penzance. St. Austell. Launceston. 



The towns of London^ Canterbury, York, Brittol, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, Norwich, Coventry, and Berwick-upon-Tweed, are 
entitled to rank as counties by themselves, not being under 
the government of the county in which they are situated. 

What is a circuit? What sort of county is Northumber- 
land ? What does it produce ? Which is the county town ? 
Which is the largest town ? Does the county contain a city ? 
Which are the other chief towns ? Is the county on the sea- 
coast' ? What are its chief sea-ports ? 

^Repeat the same questions regarding each county.'] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WALES. 

Walks is often called the Principality of Wales. 
It was united to England in the reign of Edward the 
First. Nearly the whole country is mountainous, 
and the three most famous mountains are Snowdoxii 
which is 3500 feet in height, Cader Idris, and Plyn- 
limmoiL There is a great quantity of coal in the 
south part, and nearly one-third of the iron used in 
Great Britain is produced there. The northern part 
produces slate and lead with some other metals. The 
chief rivers of Wales are the Wye, famous for the 
heauty of its scenery, the TJsk, and the Severn, a part 
of which only is in Wales, and the other part in Eng- 
land. The population of Wales is ahout 1,112,000. 

There is one town in Wales containing more than 
50,000 inhabitants, Merthyr TydviL 

Wales is divided into twelve counties, included in 

the Chester and Wales circuit. 

Cashnabvonshib* (95,668), the most noted comity for 
slate. CAerniirvoil. Bangor, a city. 

Drnbiohshirs 7iOO,862). lienblg'll* Wrbxham. 

Flintshirb (69,870), produces coal and lead. JKoM* 
St. Asaph, a cathedral village. Holtwbll. 

Mbbionbthshibb (38,888). liolg'elly. 
MoNTGOMBRYsuiBB (67,075). MontSTOiiierj'* Wblsh- 

POOL. 

Cabdioanshibb (72,255). Cardlgran. Lampeter, 
where is St. David's College. Abbbystwith, a place noted 
• for sea-bathing. 

Badmobshibb (25,403). IVeiT Radnor* 

Pbmbbokeshibb (96,093). Pembroke. St. B«?(v^'^ 
a cathedral Tillage. Uaver{otd.vie«X. "^^^x^* 



CAvaMARTHBNSHiKB (111,757). CJaemiartlieii* 

Llanelly. 
Brkcknocksbibb (61,627). KreclLnocli* 

G1.AMOBOANSHIRB (317,751), produces vast quantities of coal 
andiron. C^Hrdltf* Llandaff', a cathedral Ullage. Mbb- 
THTB Tyovil, noted for its iron works (83«844) ; Swaoaea* 
a sea-port (42,581) ; and Cardiff, the county town, are the 
three largest towns in \\ ales. 

Anglesey (54,546), an inland, producing copper and other 
metals, joined to Caemarrcinshire •by the faraona Menai 
Bridge and the tubular railway bridge. Beailuia'riA* 
Holyhead, is on a very small island of the same name. 
Joined to Anglesey by a bridge. 



What kind of coantry is Wales ? What does it produce ? 
Whidi are tta ohief moaslaiin ? its chief nvers ? 



<3HAPTER X. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland was an independeiit kk^dom till the reign 
of Jaaies L, when it was joined to Eoglftttd. It forms 
the part of the Island of (}re«t ISritfn^ wiiich lies to 
the Dorth of the Cheviot Hills. The greater part of 
it is -mountainous, like Wales, and it abounds with 
lakes. There are three great groups of mountains, the 
Ben More Iffrnintains, in the north, the Grampian 
Moimtains, in the centre, and the Cheviot Hills, in 
the south. IWo of the Grampians, BeK ITevis and 
Ben Kac I^ui, are the hiehest mountains in Great 
Britain, beij]^ oore than 4300 feet hifi;h. The 
larfziest lakes are Loch Lomond, Loch Awe, Loch 
Ness, and Loch Tay. The most populom and pro- 
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ductive part of Scotland is the plain near the two 
great inlets of the sea called the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth : this district produces coal, iron^ and lead. 
The chief rivers of Scotland are — the Clyde, the 
Forth, the Tay, the Tweed, the Spey, the North and 
South Esk, the Ness, and the Dee. 

The coast of Scotland abounds with deep inlets 
of the sea, called Firths or Lochs. On the western 
side there are many islands^ called the Hebrides, 
or Western Islands, which are divided into two 
groups, called the Eastern and Western Hebrides, 
by a deep channel called the Minch. The chief of 
the Western Hebrides are Lewis and TJist ; of the 
Eastern Hebrides, Skye, Mnll, lona, Stafb, Jura, 
Islay. North of Scotland are the Orkney Islands 
and the Shetland Islands. In the Firth of Clyde^ 
Arran and Bute. 

The population of Scotland is 3,061,000. Most 
of the inhabitants are Presbyterians, belonging to 
what is called the Kirk of Scotland. 

There are two towns in Scotland each containing 
more than 100,000 inhabitants; Glasgow and Edin- 
bnrgh ; two containing more than 50,000, and less 
than 100,000 :»])nndee and Aberdeen. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties, all 
of which; except those near the centre, are thinly 
peopled, and contain but few towns. 

Eleven Northern Countiet. 

Orkney and Shetland (64,094), comprising the two groups 
of islands. K.lrk Wtlll, on the island of Pomona. 

Caitb'nbsb (41,216;. Wlcll. 



&7THSBLAND (25»208). iDoraeCll* 

Ross with Crom^arty (81,280), two counties intimately oon- 
nected politically as well as geographically. J^ln^irall* 

Kairn (10,065). Hairn. 

Eloin or Moray (42,692). £l(r|il. 
Banff (59,234). ttanfl; 

Kincar'dinb (34,461). (itonelia'yeii. 

The above nine counties are very thinly peopled. 

IsnrBBNEss (87,435). ¥liveriiefts', called the capital of 
the Highlands. CuUod'en. 

ABCRoaaN (221,380), noted for producing the Aberdeen 
granite. Aberideeil (73,794), with a university. 

'Nine Middle Countiet. 

Forfar (204,365). S^orftar. Dundee, the third city 
in Scotland, a sea^iort at the mouth of the Tay, and a linen 
jnanufacturing town, containing 90,425 inhabitants. Moa* 
trose ; Arbroath ; also seats of the linen manufacture. 

Perth (133,515), famous for its beautiful scenery. Perth 
(25,251). Crieff. Scone, once a residence of the kings of 
Scotland. 

Fife (154,555), produces coal. CwpAT* Dvnfbam'linb. 

St. Andrew's, the seat of a university. 

Kinross (7,975). K.liiros«'. 

Clackmannan (21,449). CJaelunam'mim* Alloa, 

famous for ale. 

Stirling (91,926), produces iron and coal; Stirling** 
once the abode of the kings of Scotland. Falkirk, near 
which is the great Carron iron foundry. 

Dumbarton (52,035). IMmiUiar'tOli. 

Argtll'shirb (80,995). Ini'erit'ry. Campbeltown. 
Staffs, famous for its basaltic pillars, and lona, for its very 
ancient ruined Cathedral, are two small islands belonging to 
Argyllshire. 

Bute (16,188), an island, with Anan, ierms a county. 

SotlieftiA^. 
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77iirteeti Southern Couniiei. ^ 

Haddington, or East Lothian (37|623). Kitddlllg'- 
ton* Dunbar'. 

Edinburgh, or Mid Lothian (273,869), produces coal and 
iron, an d is famous foiT its agriculture and its gardens. 
EDIHBUB&Hy the capital of Scotiand, is one of the most 
picturesque cities in the world; it contains 168,098 inha- 
bitants, and has a university. Leith, on the Firth of Forth, 
is the sea-port of Edinburgh, from which it is distant about 
two miles (33,530). Dalkeith. 

LiNLiTHGow> or Wbst Lothian (38,845). l.lllltth'- 

I^OWt where our King Edward the First built a palace. 

Berwick (36,614). CrreenHtir. Dunse. 

RtixBunon (64^109). JeAlHvrflrll) Melrose, and Kelso, 
all famous for mined abbeys. Hawick. 

Selkirk (10.449). ilelklrk. Galashiels. 

PsEBLEs (1 1 ,408). Peebles. 

Lanark (631,559), produces iron and coal, and is famous for 
thefailsofthelUver Clyde. OM l^ftnark. Glas- 
gow; OB the River Clyde, the largest town in Scotland and 
the fourth in Great Britain, containing 394,857 inhabitants, 
with a university. It is famous for its cotton manufactures 
and trader and the number of steam-boats which visit it up 
theClyite. Airdrie. 

Rbnfilsw ( 1 7 7»4 07), produces coal and iron. Renfreir* 
PAiSLET(47,419),notedforitssiIk, muslin, and shawl manu- 
factures. Greenock (42,100) and' Port Glasgow, sea-ports 
on the Firth of Clyde.. 

Ayr (198,959). A.yr* Kilwar'nock (22,614). Irvine. 

Dumfries (75,877)' ^DHHifrieii', a fine town. Annan. 

Wigton (42,038). l^ig'toil. 

KiRKcuDBRioBT (42,430). ILtrlKCud^bri^Ilt. 



Describe the position of Scotland. What is its general 
character ? Which part produces coal, iron, and lead ? Which 
are the highest mountains ? Which are the chief rivers ? 
What marks the coast of Scotland? Which are the great 
groups of islands? 

Which are the most famous of the lle\)t\^^<&'t 
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CHAPTER XL 

IRELAND. 

Ireland is an island in the Atlantic Ocean, lying 
to the west of Great Britain, from which it is sepa- 
rated hj the Irish Sea and St. George's Channel. 
Its length from Mal'in Head, the northernmost point, 
to Cape Clear, its southernmost point, is 280 miles. 
Its width is 180 miles. Like Scotland, its coast 
abounds with inlets of the sea. It contains several 
large rivers, which spread out in their course and 
form large lakes. If Ireland is divided into three 
equal parts, the northern part is hilly, the southern 
part is mountainous, and the central part is mostly 
level. It is generally a fertile country, and supports 
many more inhabitants than Scotland. Its population, 
which in 1841 was 8,000,000, has since decreased. 

The highest mountains are in the south-west part, 
in the county of Kerry. Those called HacGilli- 
cuddy's Beeks are 3000 feet high. The principal 
rivers are — the Shannon, the largest stream in the 
British Islands, which runs through several large 
lakes; the Foyle; the Bann, which runs through 
Lough Neagh, the largest British lake ; the Boyne ; 
the Liffey; the Barrow; the Blackwater; the 
Laune, which runs through the beautiful Lakes of 
Killarney ; and the Erne. 

Ireland contains some coal and iron. It also con- 
tains vast quantities of peat, in what are called the 
Bogs, which is used as charcoal. Its mo^t. vav^ckx- 
tant productions are pigs, butter, Mv.d Iris^ \vaeii\ 
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the latter is manufactured chiefly in the north-east 
part, which is the most populous. The western 
parts are very poor, and the inhabitants in a wretched 
condition. Most of the Irish are Roman Catholics. 

The population is 5,765,000. Ireland is divided" 
into thirty-two counties, that are arranged into fou; 
provinces, which take the names of the old kingdoms 
into which the island was divided before it was 
united with England. Its conquest by the English 
began in the reign of Henry II., and was completed 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

There are three towns in Ireland each containing 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, Dublin, Belfast, and 
Cork, and one containing more than 50,000 and less 
than 1 00,000, Limerick. 

Ulster f the northern province, contains nine counties:^-' 

BoNEGAl/. Ulford* BaLLYSHAn'nON. 

Derrt. liOTldoiiderry 9 on the river Foyle, (20,493). 
Coleraine. Linen is manufactured in both towns. 

An'trim. ttelfoSl/9 the second town in Ireland, containing 
119,718 inhabitants, is noted for the linen trade, and is an 
important sea-port. Ballymena, Carrickfergus. 

Tyrone'. Omag^li'* Strabane'. 

Down. !Doirnpa'tl*lcK. Newry, noted for its linen 
trade. Donaghadee, a packet station, the nearest port to 
Scotland. 

Armagh'. AraiAg'll, a city, an archbishop's see. 

Hon'aghan. Monagrlinn* 
Ferman'agh. Snnlslitlleii. 

Cav'an. Cavaii. Cootehill, noted for its trade in linen. 
Leinster, the eastern province, containing twelve cwwv.lVfe» x — 
Longford. l^Ong'fordL* 

West'meath. JRIUIltllSaT'. Kt^i-O^^,^^^^'^^'^^'^^ 
Shannon, partly in Roscommon. 
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Meath. Trim. 

LovTH. l^nndalK' ; Dro'ohbda, on the river Boyne; 
both famous sea-ports for the export of linen, corn, and 
other produce. 

Dublin. DUBLIN) the capital of Ireland, a city, the see of 
an archbishop. It is a fine city, situated on a beautiful bay, 
which forms the mouth of the river Liffey. The popa* 
lation is 258,328. Kingstown, a sea-port. 

Kildarb'. a tliy '• Maynooth, where there is a college 
for the education of the Romish clergy ; Naas, once the 
residence of the Kings of Leinster. 

Kino's County. Vullamore'. Birr, or Parsonstown, 

where is the celebrated telescope belonging to Lord Russe. 

"Queen's County. Mar.Tboroug'li, so called after 
Queen Mary. Mountmel'lick. 

Wick'low, a very picturesque and hilly county. 'Wide- 
loir, Arklow'. 

Wexford. "Wexlbrd, a good sea-port. New Ross, a 
trading port. 

Carlow. Carloir. 

Kilken'ny, produces marble and stone coaL Kll« 

Mufuter, or the south region, containing tix counties : — 
Tipprra'ry. Clonmel'* Cashel, a dty. Carrick. 

Waterford. 'WAterforA, a considerable sea-port, 
near the month of the Barrow (29,160). Dungar'van, noted 
for its fisherirs. 

Cork. CorK , the third city of Ireland, with a fine harbour, 
containing about 101,500 inhabitants. You'ghal, where Sir 
W. Raleigh first planted the potato, which he had brought 
from America. Queenstown. Bandon. 

Kerry, the most picturesque part of Ireland, containing the 
highest mountains. Trt^lee'* Killar'ney, famous for 
the lakes in its neighbourhood. 

Limerick. !E<lmerieU, on the Shannon, the fourth city 
in Ireland, containing 55,234 inhabitants; once famous for 

Clark. Mnnis. Kihusli. 
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dotmauffhtf the wettem province, containing five eounttet .*— » 

Galwat. CrAlway (24,990). Tuam, a city, formerly 
the see of an archbishop. Ballinasloe', famous for a very 

large cattle and sheep fair held here annually. 

Mato. Cttfttlebar'. Wbstport. 

Slioo. (illy O 9 a considerable sea-port. 

Ros'coMMON. Roscommon. 

Lkitrim. CarriclL-oii-Sliaiinoii. Leitrim. 



What seas separate Great Britain from Ireland ? 

Which is the hilly portion of Ireland ? the flat portion ? 
the mountainous portion ? 

Which is the largest river in the British Islands ? 

Name the principal rivers of Ireland. 

What use can be made of the peat of the Irish bogs ? ^ 

What vras the origin of the division of Ireland into four 
provinces ? 

Where are the most famous lakes and mountains in Ireland ? 

What is Yooghal famous for ? 

Which are the largest towns in Ireland ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Celonies and Dependencies in Europe, 
The Channkl Islands, near the coast of France, in the Bay 
of Avranches, (comprising JfevBeyy Ouemsejr, 
and several smaller islands,) form two distinct dependencies, 
and were part of the dominions of William the Conqueror, 
before he conquered England. They contain 91,440 in- 
habitants. The chief town of Jersey is 0t* Keller; 
of Guernsey, St. Pierre. 
Hkl'igolanjo, a small island in tVve G«trL«caCi<it»svA^^^'^'^^^ 
chletly by fishermen ; taken from t\\ft\>w«» Va.V^^'V'. ««^ 
given up by them 1814. PopxdaWon^'i'i^^- 
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Gibraltar, a small peninsula in the south of Sp&in, three 
miles long and half a mile broad, consisting of a lofty steep 
rock, with a small space of sloping ground at its foot, on 
vhich stands the town. It is one of the most strongly 
fortified places in Europe. Population, 15,800. It was 
taken from the Spaniards by the English in 1704. The 
Spaniards made a strong but unsuccessful effort to regun it 
in 1782. It is a very important station for steam-boats to 
take in coal, on their voyage from England to different parts 
of the Mediterranean, and in what is called the overland 
route to India.* Oibraltftr is the see of a Bishop^ 
who has authority over all the British chapluns and clergy- 
men on the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Malta, Gozo, and Coming, three small islands in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, lying to the south of Sicily. They had been 
under the French till the year 1800, when they were put 
under the protection of the British Government. Popula- 
tion, 140,000. Malta, like Gibraltar, is an important station 
for 8team>boats, in the route to India by the Isthmus of 
Suez. The Maltese are Roman Catholics. The chief town 
of Malta is Taletta (60,000). 



Which are the Channel Islands, and where are they situa- 
ted ? How did they become united with Britain ? What is 
their population ? Are they colonies or dependencies ? What 
is the difference ? (See page 17.) 

Where is Heligoland ? What is its population ? the occupa* 
tion of the inhabitants ? 

Describe Gibraltar. How did the British become possessed 
of it ? What is its chief advantage ? 

Why is Malta of value to the British ? Is it a colony or 
dependency ? What is its population ? 

[This and the following lessons should be illustrated by a 
map of the world, or a globe.] 

* See page 47. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND DEPENDENCIES IN ASIA. 

Bkitish India includes nearly the whole of the peninsula of 
KiniiOStail, together with the island of Ceylon, 
portions of India beyond the Ganges, lying to the west of 
Burmah and Siam ; and the Straits' Settlements, 

in or near the Malayan Peninsula. The area of the 
whole is upwards of ].,4l!^0,000 square railes, 
or more thiui twelve times that of the British Islands, 
and its estimated population, 100,000,000. 
Nearly two-thirds of it, including an estimated population of 
140,000,000, is under British rule ; the greater part of the 
remainder is under British protection. The government of 
India was, till recently, in the hands of a chartered company 
in England, called the East India Company, which was origi* 
nally formed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth for carrying on 
trade with India* In the year 1858 the government passed 
from this company to the Queen, who thus became ^press 
of India. She rules by means of a President and Council, who 
are responsible for their acts to the British Parliament. The 
local government is presided over by a Governor-General, 
or VicKRUT, as he is now called, under whom are subordinate 
Governors of Presidencies or Provinces. 

The States of British India are divided into Britlsll 

Posftesslens and Proteete«l Utates. 

The British possessions are distributed into several principal 
divisions for administrative purposes. These are : — 

I. Tbi Pabsidbnct op Bengal. This division is under the 
immediate government of a Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
subject to the Viceroy of India. It comprises the lower 
valley of the Ganges, as far as the confluence of the Gogra 
vrith the main stream; the lower valley of the Brahma- 
putra, as far as the Himalaya; and paiC of th« nortb-euibcKTv 
portion of the Deooca. U iiKim4t% \\l^ o\^ ^xv«vft5»^ ^"^ 
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JBengral and XIaliar* in the valley of tlie Ganges ; 
Assam, in the valley of the Brahmaputra ; Cllitilt- 
STOIigT; Cuttacli; and other districts forming the 
south-west frontier states in the Deccan. 

The estimated population ofthe Presidency is 41,125,000. 
The chief towns are, CALCUTTA, t^c capital of India 
(1,000,000) ; Moorshedabad, Dacca, and Patna. 

II. British Burmah, a newly constituted dinsion, under a 
Lieutenant Governor, comprising certain provinces east of 
the Bay of Bengal, collectively known as the Eastern 
territories. The chief of them are JLr racan', PegTIl y 

Martaban', the Tenasserim Provin- 
ces, and the litralts' liettleiiieiits** 

The population of this division is estimated at 2,098,000. 
Its chief towns are Bassein, Rangoon, and Prdmbou the 
Irawaddy, in Pegu ; Moulmein, in Tenasserim ; and 
Singapore. 

III. The North-western Provinces, under a Lieutenant- 
Governor, who is subject to the Viceroy. It comprises nearly 
the whole of the upper valley of the Ganges, from the con- 
fluence of the Gogra to the mainstream of the Jumna, 
except Oude ; besides certain Non-regulation Districts (so 
called because they are not yet under the ordinary system 
of management), of which the chief are, Kumaon, and 
GuRWHAL, west of Nepal; Ajmere, in the middle of 
Rajpootana; and Jhansi, a province south of Agra. The 
provinces are — Benares, comprising the whole of the lower 
valley of the Gogra and a portion of the valley of the 
Ganges, extending to Nepal on the north, and Oude on 
the west; Allahabad, comprising the lower valley of 
the Jumna; Agra, comprising the middle valley of the 
Jumna; Meerut, comprising the country betweeen the 

* Under this name are included the island of Peiiaitgf, 

fWeiiemley Province and '9I.«i.i«iec«i, on the 

Bfalaj Peninsula; and liill|papOve* 
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upper Jmnna and Ganges; and Rohilcund comprising 
the country between the upper Ganges and Oude, 

The estimated population of this portion of India is about 
28,070,000. Its chief towns are— Benareil. on the 

Ganges (183,000) ; Bareiily, on a left-hand affluent of the 
Ganses (92,000) ; Agra, on the Jumna (66.000) ; Cawn- 
pore, on the Ganges (108,000); Allahabad (70,000), 

IV. The Territory of Ocde, underaLieatenant-Governor, 
comprises only the recently annexed kingdom of the same 
name, lying south of NepauL Popnlation 8,071,000. The 
chief town is JLucliliOVr. 

V. The Punjab, under a Lieutenant-Governor, who is subject 
to the Viceroy. It comprises at present the old province 
of the Punjab, subdivided into a number of districts, named 
principally from their chief towns; together with the 
British territory, lying between the upper portions of the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, subdivided into the districts of 
Delhi, Hissar, and the Cis-Sutlej States. 

The estimated population of this division is about 
14,795.000. 

The chijef towns are : !Dellil, on the Jumna (138,000) ; 
Xialiore, on the Ravee (100,000) ; Umrltsiir, east 
of Lahore (90,000) ; SI OOltaii, on the Chenab (80,000) ; 
Xtfoodtana and Ferozeporei on the left bank 
of the Sutlej; and Pesltairur, near which is the 
famous Khyber Pass. 

VI. The Prbsidbkct or Bombay, under the Governor of 
Bombay, who is subject to the Governor-General of British 
India. It includes (1) that part of the Deccan having the 
Nizam's dominions and the Toombudra on the east, and the 
Ocean on the west ; comprising North and South Concan 
and North Can ara, west of the Ghauts; with Candbish, 

AhMBDNDGGUR, Poo'nAH, SaTTkVk, \l»^\*^K\ivl, -fcxA. 

Dharwar', to the east o! tbcm •. {^^ %om«. eCv^'v.^^^^^^^'^'^^^ 
the Gulf of Cambay : (3) Sind^. t\it eoxxxiXx^ Vo.^^cv^^» 
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valley of the Indus. The population of the Presidency is 
12,421,000. Capital, Bombny, a Bishop's see, on a 
small island, the population of which is 507,000. Other 
towns are :— ftnrttlf (90,000), A1linedAl»Ad' 
(120,000), near the Gulf of Cambay; Hjdlera1»»d' 
on the Indus (24,000) ; and KnrrttCliee. 

VII. The Central Provinces, a newly constituted division, 
under an officer who is called Chief Commissioner. It com- 
prises the great province of Nagpors, together with the 
British country on the left bank of the Nerbudda, known as 
the Saugor and NBRBUDDATnuanowr. The population of 
this division is 7,484,000, and its chief townllAgrpore. 

Till. The Prebidenct ot Madras under the Governor of 
Madras, who is subject to the Governor-General of British 
India. It comprises the whole of India south of the 
Kistnah and its tributary, the Toombudra, except the pro- 
tected states of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. It also 
includes the Circars, a province lying along the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, between the Mahaouddy and the Kistnah* 

The chief subdivisions are, the Circars, Guntoor, and 
the Carv Aire, cidled theCoRoitANDSL Coast; Malabar, 
CoORQ, and part of Can'ara, forming the Malabar 
Coast; Coimbatoor and fiALra, on the south-east of 
Mysore ; and Belhory, Enmool, and Cuddapah on the north- 
east of Mysore. 

The population of the Presidency is estimated at 
26,567,000. The capital is 11 ftdrCM, on the Coromandel 
Coast, a bishop's see (700,000). The other chief town is 
Tnnjore. a little south of the Cauvery (80,000). 

The Protected Native States, so called because 
they are still ruled by native princes, though under the 
political supremacy of Great Britain, may be considered as 
of two classes; one embracing those which are more or 
less under the actual government of a British ruler, and the 
other those which are less definitely connected with British 
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administration, their native* rulers being only aided by the 
advice of a resident stationed at the court of the prince. 

Among states of the latter class the chief are: Htdbbabad 
or the Nizam's Dominions, the most powerful of them 
containing an estimated population of 10,660,000, and go- 
verned by a sovereign called the Nizam, It is situated upon 
the great table land of the Deccan, north of the Kistnah. 
Capital, Hyderabad' (200,000). Not far from 
Hyderabad is OolCOIl'da> now a ruined fortress, in the 
neighbourhood of which are some famous diamond mines. 

Thb Rajpoot States, to the east of Scinde, fifteen 
in number, governed by nobles called Rajahs, each of whom 
has his capital. Total population, 7,410,000. 

GwALioR, or Scindia's Dominions, east of Guzerat'. 
Population, 3,500,000. Capital, Owallor. 

Bhopal, south of Gwalior. Population, 660,000. Capital, 

Bit Opal* This state is not tributary. 

Indorb, or Holkar's Dominions, consisting of several 
isolated tracts. Population, 810,000. Capital, Indore. 
This state is not tributary. 

Rbwah, south of the district of Allahabad. Population, 
1 ,200,000. Capital, Re W all. This state is not tributary. 

BuNDBLCUND Statbs, thirty-two in number, west of 
Rewah. Population, 8,000,000. 

Sikkim, on the southern slope of the Himalaya Moan- 
tains between Nepal' and Bootan. Population, 62,000. 

Cashmbrb', north-east of the Punjab, famed for its beau- 
tifuUcenery. Population, 3,000,000. Capital, Atriua- 
STill' or Cashmere (40,000). This state is not tributary. 
Among states of the former class the chief are: — 

Mysorb, nominally under a Rajah, though really entirely 
under British administration ; the Rajah having no voice in 
the government. Estimated population, 3,800,000. Capi- 
tal, my sore, (65,000). This was formerly the kingdom 
of the famous Hyder Ali, and his son Tippoo. 
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Travancorb', on the Malabar coast. PopulAtioiiy 
1,011,000. Capital, Trivaiiclrum (12,000). 

Cochin, north ofTravancore, contains many black Jews. 
Capital, Vriclioor. The town of Cochin is included in 
the Madras presidency. 

Gu'zBRAT or the Guicowab's Dominions, soath of 
Rajpootana. Population, 1,700,000. Capital, JBaro'da- 
(140,000). 

CuTCH, a territory west of Guzerat, governed by a great 
number of feudatory chiefs. Population, 410,000. 

Kolapoor', between South Concan and Belgaum. Chief 
town, Kolapoor. 

The entire population of the protected States first 
named is estimated at 37,000,000, and of those last named 
at 16,1 73,000, giving a total of upwards of 53,000,000. 



[Ind the description of Hindostan, p. 130.] 

How is British India governed ? What is a royal colony ? 
(One that is governed entirely by officers appointed by the 
sovereign.) 

How are the states of British India divided ? 

Which of the divisions of India are included within the 
presidency of Bengal ? 

Which within the north-western provinces ? The Central 
provinces ? British Burmah ? 

Which within the presidency of Madras ? Of Bombay ? 

Draw a map of Hindostan, showing only the boundaries of 
the presidencies, with their capital cities. 

Where is Penang ? Malacca ? Singapore ? Wellesley ? 

Under what government are they ? 

What is the population of the Presidency of Bengal ? Its 
capital ? 

What are the other chief towns within the Presidency ? 

Of Madras? Its capital? Of Bombay? Its capital? 
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[Add the cMef protected states to the map of the pre- 
sidencies.] 

Where is the Panjab ? What is its pi^alation ? Its chief 
towns ? [Ask similar questions for Oade, Nagpore, Pegu.] 

What is the entire population of the protected states ? 



CHAPTER XIV, 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA — Continued. 

CsTLON. — The island of Ceylon is not connected with the 
government of Hindostan, but is what is caUed a royal colony, 
being entirely under the authority of a governor and ofScers 
appointed by the sovereign of Great Britain. The sarround- 
ing seas produce pearls in abundance. The population is 
1,760,000. The chief towns are Colombo, a Bishop's 
see; Tiiii com alee ; and Candy, the former 
capital. 

The greater part of British India has been acquired since 
the famous battle of Plassey, gained by Lord Clive, in 1757. 
The English had possessed many important factories (or 
trading stations) in India, since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, but no considerable extent of territory, until the 
French, who had possessions in the south part of Hindos- 
tan, stirred up some of the native princes to attack the 
English. The consequence was a series of wars, which have 
almost expelled the French from India, and thrown nearly 
the whole country into the hands of the British. Ceylon 
was taken from the Dutch in 1795. 

What is termed the OVerlfinii route tO 
flidlla is performed from Southampton to Alexandria, by 
steam-boats, which always stop to take in coal at Gibiraltar 
and Malta ; from Alexandria through Cairo by railroad to 
Suez; and from Suez to Bomb«^,C^l\wi>'^^^^^^%^^^^'' 
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cntta by steam.ships, \vhicb stop to take in coal at Aden. 
From Calcutta, Singapore, and other Indian ports, there 
are now steam- ships to Borneo, Hong Kong, and Australia. 

Hong Kong, a small island near the mouth of the river Chi- 
kiang, in China, and not far from Canton, the great trading 
city of the Chinese. It was given up to the British after 
the Chinese war in 1842, and is valuable as a station for 
carrying on the trade in tea and other Chinese productions, 
with the merchants of Canton. Cowloon, close by it, is 
also British. Capital, Ticforill ; a Bishop's see. 
Population of the island, 103,000, chiefly Chinese. 

Aden, a small rocky point of land, something like Gibraltar, 
near the south-west corner of Arabia. It was taken pos- 
session of bv the British in 1839, and is now under the 
Indian Government. It is valuable as a station for steam- 
boats to take in coal, and for carrying on trade with the 
ports of the Red Sea and some parts of Africa. Population, 
40,000. 



What sort of colony is Ceylon ? % 

What is its population if 

What do the surrounding seas produce ? 

When did the British begin to acquire large possessions in 
India ? 

What circumstance occasioned the French to be nearly 
driven out of India ? 

What is a factory ? 

Describe and trace on a map the overland route to India. 

Where is Hong Kong, and of what use is it to the Britishi 

What is the name of its capital ? 

Where is Aden ? 

What place in Europe does it resemble ? 

Of what benefit is it to the British ? 
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CHAPTEE XV, 

BRITISH COLONIES IN AFRICA. 

The Cape Colony is so called because its capital is Cape 
Town, named from the Cape of Good Hope. It comprises 
a large extent of country in the southern extremity of 
Africa, bounded on the north by the Orangre River » 
on the west and south by tlie Oceaii, and on the east 
by the Ketslcamnia and the Tin Oarlep, or 
Upper Orange River. 

The length of the country from east to west is 600 miles, and 
its breadth from north to south 450 miles. The colony is 
divided into two by a mountain range running from east to 
west, called in the eastern and highest portion of the chain 
Snoiry IRIOUlltatliS, and in the western part 
^Veir Forest. South of the New Forest is a chain 
of smaller elevation called the Blftclc MouiitalltS* 
Between these two chains is the Oreat Karroo» 
a bleak and barren desert about 3000 feet high. South of 
the Black Mountains is a ridge very near the sea, having 
various names. 

The rivers of the colony are numerous, but most of them are 
very shallow, and therefore unfitted for navigation. 

The country is, on the whole, sterile : corn and wine are pro- 
duced in abundance in the south-west, but nearly all the 
rest of the colony is given up to cattle rearing. Flesh, 
hides, horn, and especially wool, are largely exported ; and 
a little copper from the north«western part of the colony. 
The population is 270,000, consisting partly of Native 
Hottentots and Bushmen, partly of descendants of Dutch 
settlers, and partly of British. The capital is Cape 
Town (32,000). 

Natal, a small settlement on the north-east of Cape 
Colony, bounded on the west by & mcsvwiX'iYB. tA."^ ^-i^^^ 
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IDrttfeenliergrf about eighty miles from tbe coast. 
The country slopes towards the east, and contains numerous 
rivers. Cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco and maize grow well. 
Population 160,000, including nearly 150,000 native Kaffirs. 

The colony was formed by Dutch emigrants from the Cape 
(1806) who established a Republic (1839), but were com- 
pelled to submit to the British, 1842. It became a British 
settlement, 1845, and the diocese of a Bishop, 1853. 

SisiuiA Lbonb, a peninsula on the west coast of Africa, settled 
in 1787» as a refuge for the negroes taken as slaves, con- 
trary to law, and recaptured by British vessels. A very 
unhealthy place for Europeans. Population, 41,600 in 
1860, mostly negroes. 

Gambia, a small settlement established in 1618, north of 
Sierra Leone. Population, G900. Trade chiefly in palm oil. 

Gold Coast Sbttlements, established at the same time, in- 
elude several forts and trading stations on the Guinea 

coast, the chief oi which is Cape Coast Castle. 

Population, 385,000. Trade, chiefly in ivory, gold dust, 
and palm oil. Further to the east, on the same coast, at 
the head of the Bight of Benin, the island and port of 
Ijasros, which was ceded to Great Britain in 1861. 
Mauritius, or the Isle of Faancb, a small island in the 
Indian Ocean, east of Madagascar. It was taken from the 
French in 1810. It is very populous, containing 240,000 
inhabitants, consisting of the descendants of the French 
settlers (who are Roman Catholics), Africans, and English. 
The capitalis Port I«OUtS, (35,000). The island pro- 
duces sugar in abundance. 

The Sbtchbllbs, the Amiraktb, and the Chaoos Islands, 
with Rodbrigub, are small islands near Mauritius, and are 
under the governor of that island. The whole of them 
contain about 8000 Inhabitants. 

St. Hblena, a small island in the Atlantic Ocean, given up 
to the British by the Dutch in 1673. Population, 6000. 
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Famous as the place to which Napoleon Buonaparte was 
banished, and where he died. 

Ascension, a smaller island, to the north-west of St. Helena, 
has very few or no settled inhabitants, but is a usefol sta- 
tion for ships to take in water. Population, 6951. 



Where is the Cape Colony ? Why is it so called ? 

What are its boundaries ? its principal mountains ? its pro- 
ductions ? 

What is the population? What sort of people does it 
comprise ? 

Where is Natal ? What are its productions ? What do you 
know of its history ? 

Where is Sierra Leone, and why did the English settle it ? 

What do you know of Gambia and the Gold Coast Settle- 
ments ? 

Beseribe the situation of Mauritius. What does it pro- 
duce ? The population ? The sorts of people ? 

Name the other African islands subject to the British 
Empire. What is St. Helena remarkable for ? 

What is meant by tettUng a country ? (Taking possession 
of it in a peaceable manner, when it is either not inhabited at 
all or inhabited by fHendly natives.) 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 

In North America. 

Canada was taken by the British £rom the French in the 
years 1760 and 1763. It is a large country, situated chiefly 
to the north of the great lakes of North America and of the 
river St. Lawrence, but it includes also a considerable portion 
of land on the right bank of that twct/m V» Vs^^ ^»swsfc- 
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The boundary towards the north is not determined, the 
country bordering on it being British territory, and the 
Canadian settlers not yet having taken possession of the 
country far from the river. Estimating roughly, the length 
of Canada, from Lake Superior to Anticosti^ is about 1000 
miles, and the average breadth 300 miles. The country 
contains no important elevations, the chi/ef being a ridge 
of hills called lA Cloclie, virhich goes off to the north- 
east from the shore of Lake Huron, and is about 1000 feet 
above the lake ; and another ridge virhich runs parallel to 
the river, about 80 miles from its left bank. That por- 
tion of Canada north of Lake Superior, and betvreen Lake 
Huron and the Ottawa is mostly table land; the great 
peninsula between the Lakes Huron and Erie is a low plain^ 
and one of the most fertile parts of Canada. The country 
east of the Ottawa is not much known, except that portion 
near the river St. Lawrence. That on the right bank of the 
St. Lawrence from Montreal to Quebec is chiefly fiat, 
diversified with ridges and hills towards the south*east. This 
is the most populous and fertile part of Canada. 

The chief rivers of Canada are the lit* IjairreilC0 and 
its tributaries. Of the latter, the Ottaiva, the St. 
]IIaartce» and the liagruenay', are the most im- 
portant on the left bank; and the Rlclielteil» the 
St» JFranciSi and the Cbaiidiere, on the right 
bank. 

The country produces abundance of com and timber, and its 
mineral resources are immense. It is divided by the Ottawa 
into tviro parts, Canada Wbst or Upper Canada, and 
Canada East or Lower Canada. 

The population of Canada West is 1,396,000, chiefly British 
settlers. The chief towns are XorontO* a bishop's see 

(60,000); Hamilton (22,000); THLtnisrstoii 

(14,000), all on the shore of Lake Ontario. The popula- 
tion of Canada East, 1,220,000, is chiefly of ¥cei\c\\ de^c^fscit. 
TJiecIidef towns are tt^uelbee (62,000Vi inLoiiATe«i\> 
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on an iiUnd near the mouth of the Ottawa, the chief eom- 
merdal city of Canada (77,000); Tbree Risers 

(12,000). The two provinces are politicallj united, and are 
under one government. The capital of Canada is now fined 
at OTTAWA, on the river of the same name. 

Nbw Brunswick is situated to the south-east of Canada East, 
and to the east of the State of Maine. The surface of the 
country is a series of bold undulations, sometimes rising into 
monntains, or continuous ridges of high land. The northern 
part is more especially hilly. A large portion is a table land 
2000 feet high, containing numerous lakes. The chief river 
is the St* JFolm, which rises in the State of Maine, and 
after forming the boundary between that State and Canada, 
flows for 200 miles, half its entire length, through New Bruns- 
wick. It is subject to very high tides, and contains many ra- 
pids, so that it is unfit for navigation. The other rivers are the 
Rtstigroucliey between New Brunswick and Canada, 
and the mEirailltcIll* More than half the country 
forms one great coal-field. Coal is not much used, owing to 
the abundance of timber, which neajrly covers the country. 
The fishing trade of New Brunswick is very important. Po* 
pulation (220,000). Capital, F&edbricton, a small place 
on the St. John. The largest town is St. Jobn, at the 
mouth of the river (13,000). New Brunswick is inhabited 
chiefly by British settlers. It formed originally part of the 
French Acadia, and when that fell to the British arms, New 
Brunswick of course went with it (1713). The colony was 
separated from Nova Scotia (1785), and it then received its 
present name and limits. 

Nova Scotia is a country about half as large as Scotland, and 
forms a great peninsula connected with the south-eastern 
end of New Brunswick by an isthmus, only eight miles 
broad. The south-eastern shore is noted for thft Vsr;^ 
number of excellent harboura it coTiitLVCA. Tast^ «fc\^R'^^ 
harbours cast of Halifax capaUe ol Vo\^\T\^^->c.fc'««^'^'^'^'^^^;5 

Hslifax barhoor is one of the ftnest Va t\tfi ^«^^* ^^ 
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iron are very abandant, and the iron is of an excellent 
quality. Forests form the chief wealth of the country. 
Population, 300,000. Capital, Hftllfax (40,000). 
The government of Nova Scotia includes that of Cape 
Breton, an island at its eastern end, from which it is 
separated by the Gut of Canso. The most remarkable 
physical feature of the country is a great inlet on its eastern 
side, which widens ^ut into several large lakes in the 
interior of the country. This inlet is called JBras-dl'Or. 
Coal is abundant in the island. The coast and harbours 
swarm with fish, which along with timber form the most 
valuable exports of the country. Population, 28,000. 

Nova Scotia was given up by the French, 1713; it formed, 
with New Brunswick, the French province of Acadia. Cape 
Breton was taken from them, 1758. 

Pbince Edward Island, to the north of Nova Scotia, is 
inhabited chiefly by the descendants of the French colonists, 
who remained in the island after it was finally ceded to the 
British, 1763. The island is chiefly agricultural. Its 
population is 72,000. 

Nswtoun'oland, a large island off the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
about the size of England and Wales, with a population of 
about 106,000, most of whom are engaged in fishing. The 
most thickly inhabited part of the island is a peninsula on 
the south-east, on the eastern side of which is lit. 
JTollIi's, the capital, (27,000). The value of the New* 
foundland fishery trade is about £1,000,000 annually. The 
island was given up to Great Britain by the French, 1713. 

All these colonies, except Canada, were originally British 
Settlements, having become so in the reign of Henry VII., 
soon after their discovery by John and Sebastian Cabot, in 
1497 ; and are thus the oldest belonging to the British 
Empire. The French, however, colonized most of them, 
and on quarrels arising between the British and the French, 
the latter were compelled to give up aXV xv^t \.o l\ifcvc 
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possessions. Their total population, including that of 
Canada, is about 4,300,000. 
Hudson Bay Terbitort is a vast inhospitable tract in the 
north part of North America, not a royal colony, but under 
the Hudson Bay Company, to which a charter was first 
granted by Charles II. Its chief productions are furs and 
beaver skins. Population, about 500,000, consisting mainly 
of Bsguimatut and North American Indiana. 

British Columbia, a colony and bishopric, founded 1858. 
It is situated west of the Rocky Mountains, and between the 
United States and the parallel of 55*' north lat. It contains 
some very productive gold-fields in the valley of the Fraser 
River. Estimated population, 60,000. 

Vaxcouvbr Island, on the west coast of British Columbia, 
is a royal colony, very fertile, but too distant from England 
to be of much service. Estimated population, 20,000. 

Bermu'da, in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of the United 
States, settled in 1609. Population, 11,092. 

In the West Indies. 

The West Indies* belonging to the British are all royal 
colonies. 

(1.) Jamaica, one of the Greater Antilles, taken from the 
Spaniards, 1655. Population, 380,000. A chain of moun- 
tains runs through the island from east to west, called in the 
eastern part, the Blue MoillltatllS. The highest 
summits are above 7000 feet. The principal productions 
of this island are sugar, coffee, and allspice. Capital, 
Spantsli Town (6000), Kingston, a Bishop's see, 
(35,000). 

(2.) The British Windward Islands, under the Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes : the chief are : — 
Barba'dobs, settled in 1605 ; a Bishop's see. Population^ 

136,000 in 1859. The most valuable ^tVC^V ^^^'&fcSKva^^»^ 



* Fora general description of tVie We%tlTL^vc&,*fc'&^^o^^'^ 
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the West Indies next to Jamaica. Capital, JBrltfgce- 
town (36,000). 

Trinidad', taken from the Spaniards, 1797. PopiilatioD« 
68,600. The chief production of this island is cocoa. In 
the south-west of the island is a large plain covered with 
bitumen. Capital, Port of Upain (12,000). 

Tobago, given up by the French, 1763. Population, 16.300. 

Grbna'da, with the small islands round it, given up by the 
French, 1763. Population, 35,500. 

St. Vincent, given up by the French, 1763. Pop. 30,100. 

St. Lucia, taken from the French, 1803. Pop. 26,200. 

(3.) The British Leeward Islands, under the go- 
vernor of Antigua : the chief are : — 

Domini'ca, given up by the French, 1763. Pop. 25,000. 

Anti'gua, settled, 1632. Population, 35,400. Capital, 
lit. JTollli* 

Montsbrrat', Nb'vis, Barbu'da St. Christopher, An- 
guil'la, with three of the Virgin Islands, Anegada, Tor- 
to'la. Virgin Gorda, all small islands, containing alto- 
gether a population of less than 50,000. 

The Great, Middle, and Small Cayman, contain only 
200. These islands are dependencies of Jamaica. 

The Bah a'ma Islands are a group of small islands to the north 
of the Gulf of Mexico, settled in 1629, having a total popu- 
lation of 35,500. The principal town in the Bahamas, and 
the seat of government, is If assau^ on the island of 

New Providence. 
The entire population of the British West Indies is about 

880,000. 

The British West India Islands constitute four sees of the 
English colonial Church, viz., the diocese of Jamaica, includ- 
ing Jamaica, and British Honduras ; the diocese of Barba- 
does^ including the Windward Islands ; the diocese of An- 
tig^B, ittcludiDg the Leeward Islands \ and X\xe d\o^«,<&^ ^1 

H/BSMau comprising the Bahamas. 
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In South and Central America. 
British Guia'na, including settlements on the river Essk- 

aui^BO, Demrra'ra, and Berbice' ; taken from the Dutch, 

1803. Population, 137,000. Capital, OeorsreTowvn, 

a Bishop's see. 
JEIondu'ras, on the Caribbean Sea, settled in 1760, famous for 

producing mahogany. Population, 19,500. Capital, 

Belize'. 

Falkland Islands, in the Atlantic Ocean, off the south-east 
coast of South America. A station for whale<ships. Popu- 
lation, about 560. 



Where is Canada situated ? What does it produce ? What 
arc its chief rivers ? 

How is it divided ? What is the capital of Canada East ? 
of Canada West ? From whom did we take Canada ? What 
is the total population of Canada ? 

Name the settlements that were made in the reign of 
Henry VII. What do they chiefly produce ? What is their 
total population ? 

What is the character of the surface of New Brunswick ? 
What are its chief rivers ? its chief towns ? What can you tell 
of its history ? 

Give a short account of Nova Scotia, of Cape Breton, of 
Prince Edward Island, of Newfoundland. 

What sort of colony is the Hudson Bay territory ? What 
does it produce? What is its population? What kinds of 
men does it contain ? 

What sort of colony is Vancouver Island ? Where is it ? 

[Read the general description of the West Indies, p. 149.] 

Name the four largest islands of the British West Indies, 
and state their population. What is the capital of Jamaica? 
What settlements are included in British Guiana? What 
does Honduras produce ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AUSTRAI<ASIA. 

The British possessions in Australasia are all colonies that haTC 

been settled or purchased from the natives since the year 1787. 
The following five are in Australia : — * 

New South Walks, in the east of Australia, settled 1787. 
Produces coal and iron ; famous also for the abundance of 
gold, found there since 1851. Population, 350,000 in 1861. 
Capital, Sydney (80,000), a Bishop's see. Paramatta 
(20,000) ; Bathurst ; Newcastle, a Bishop's see. 

Queensland, formerly part of New South Wales, but 
separated from it in 1859. Population, 30,000. Capital, 
Brlftbane, a Bishop's see. 

Victoria (formerly Port Phillip), south of New South Wale8« 
settled in 1834. It became a separate colony in 1851. It 
has been rendered famous from the large supplies of 
gold found in it. Population, about 550,000. Capita], 
nelboame (100,000), a Bishop's see. Geelong 
(25,000). Ballarat. 

South Australia, West of Victoria, on the south coast, 
settled 1834. Produces vast quantities of copper. Popu- 
lation, 122,000 in 1861. Capital, Adelaide, a Bishop's 
see (20,000). 

Western Australia, comprising the western portion of 
Australia, settled 1829. Population, 15,000 in 1859. 
Capital, Perth* Western Australia has been erected 
into a bishopric. 

Tasmania, or Van Dibman's Land, a large island south of 
Australia, settled 1803. Population, 100,000 in 1859. 
Capital, Kobart Town, a Bishop's see (20,000). 



* For a general description of AustraWa, see p. \^^. 
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Nbw Zealand, two large and sereral smaller iilands, to the 
south-east of Australia, settled 1839. The two largest 
of them, distinguishedj ai North Island and South 
Island, are now divided into nine proTinces ; Auckland, 
Wellington, Hawke Bay, and New Plymouth in the former ; 
and Nelson, Marlborough, Canterbury, Otago, and South- 
land in the latter. The Chief towns are Auclrland, 
the capital, freUlnstonySrelSon and CMiist- 
cMurclly all Bishops' sees. Population, European, 
estimated at 100,000; native, probably not more than 
60,000, many of whom are now Christians. 

Labuan, a small island off the northern coast of Borneo, 
given up to the Queen by Sir James Brooke; not yet 
settled: contains coal. . Population, 1580. 

Sarawak, a protected state in the north-west of Borneo, 
governed by Sir James Brooke, an Englishman, who was ap- 
pointed rajah or governor by the Sultan or supreme sovereign 
of Borneo (see p. 158). 



POPULATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

British Islands, about . . , . 30,000,000 
Possessions and Dependencies in 



irope 




388,000 


a 


in Asia . 


. 192,420,000 


99 


in Africa . 


. 1,123,000 


99 


in America . 


4,920,000 


99 


in Australasia • 


. 1,329,000 




Total . . 


230,180,000 



The British Empire is the most populous in the 
world except the Chinese. 
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Since what year have all our colonies in Australasia been 
settled? What kind of colonies are they ? • 

Name the five colonies of Australia. 

Where is New South Wales? What does it produce? 
What is its population ? What is its capital ? 

[Repeat similar questions regarding each colony.] 

Name the chief cities of Australia. 

What is the other name of Tasmania ? Its population ? Its 
capital ? 

What is the situation of New Zealand ? Its population ? 
Its capital ? How is it divided ? 

What do you know of Labuan ? What of Sarawak ? 

What is the population of the British islands? Of the 
British possessions and dependencies in Europe? In Asia? 
In Africa? In America? In Australasia? Of the whole 
British Empire? 

What empire is more populous than the British ? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

« FRANCE. 

France is bounded on the north by the English 
Channel and the Strait of Dover; on the east by 
Belgium, Germany, part of the river Ehine, the Jura 
Mountains, part of the Rhone, and the Western 
Alps ; on the south by the Gulf of Lyons and the 
Pyrenees ; and on the west by the Bay of Biscay. 

Its form is nearly square. Its greatest length from 
north to south is 600 miles ; its greatest breadth from 
east to west 590 miles. France is nearly four times 
as lar^e as England and Wales. 
The chief bays are, the Bay ol k^tWLOaft^ ^tx 
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whicH are the Channel Islands) on the north ; the 
Bay of Biscay on the west ; and the Gulf of Lyons 
on the sonth. 

Its chief capes are, Griz Nez, Cape La Hogne, and 
Cape St. Matthew, all on the north coast. 

The chief mountains and highlands are^ the Pyre- 
nees (hetween France and Spain) ; the Western and 
Maritime Alps (between France and Italy) ; the 
Jura Mountains (between France and Switzerland) ; 
the Cevennes, the Vosges, the Mountains of Au- 
vergne, the Monntains of Forez, the Heights of Brit* 
tany, the Heights of the Forest of Ardennes, the 
table land of Lai^es, and the Cote d'Or. Except 
the Alps and Pyrenees^ some of which are above 
11^000 feet high, scarcely any of the mountains are 
more than 5000 feet. If a line be drawn from the 
north-east corner of France to the south-west, all the 
mountains will lie on the south-east of it. 

The chief rivers of France are — 

The Seine, which rises in the table land of Lan- 
gres, and flows into the English Channel. Its chief 
affluents are the Oise, the Mame, the Anbe, and the 
Yonne. 

The Loire, which rises in the Cevennes, and flows 
into the Bay of Biscay. It has a great affluent called 
the AUier, rising in the Mountains of Forez. 

The Garonne, which rises in the Pyrenees, and 
flows into the Gironde, a great estuary of the Bay of 
Biscay. It has a confluent called the B<»eds^*SGEA> 
rising in the Mountains of Au^er^^. 

The Rhone, which rises m t\ie M^^ vn. ^^v\3Kt- 
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land, flows westward through the Lake of Geneva^ 
is then joined bj its affluent, the Saoue (which has 
a large affluent of its own, the Boubs), and turns 
southward to the Gulf of Lyons. It has two other 
afliuents, the Isere and Buraacei which rise in the 
Western Alps. 

Besides these four great rivers, there are the Kb* 
selle, an affluent of the Bhine, with the Menae, and 
the Scheldt, which are confluents of the same river* 
having only the upper part of their course in Franoe ; 
the Somme, rising in the heights of Ardennes* aad 
flowing into the English Channel ; and the AdovTy 
risii^ in the Pyrenees, and flowing into»the Bay of 
Biscay. 

All parts of France produce wine» except the 
north. Champagne wine comes from the table-land 
of Langres, and Burgundy from the same neighbour- 
hood. Claret and Cognac brandy are made in the 
country round the Gironde. Olives grow all over the 
south of France, and great quantities of silk are pro- 
duced there, especially in the valley of the Rhone. 

The country between the Gkironne and the Adour is 
a kind of desert, called the Landes, inhabited chiefly 
by shepherds. The sea coast of this part is covered 
with sand hills called Dunes, which, by the prevalence 
of westerly winds, advance a little inland every year, 
and swallow up houses and villages in their course. 

The only large island belonging to France is 
Coraica, in the Mediterranean Sea. The others are 
not important, the largest being BeUfi Iflle, Uduuaty 
Se^ And Ole'ron, in the Bay of Biscay. 
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Name the boundaries of France. What is its length and 
breadth ? What are its chief bays ? Its chief capes ? Name 
the chief mountain chains, the heights, and table-land ? In 
what part of the country are the mountains situated ? 

Which are the four chief rivers of France ? 

Where does the Seine take its rise, and into what sea does 
it run ? Which are its chief affluents ? 

[Similar questions re|;arding the Loire, the Garonne, and 
the Rhone.] 

What great estuary is there in England something like the 
Gironde ? (The Humber.) 

Which are the French affluents of the Rhine, and to which 
bank of the river do they belong ? Which are the confluents 
of the Rhine that rise in France ? 

What part of France does not produce wine ? 

Where does champagne come from? Where burguiidy? 
Where claret ? Where cognac brandy ? 

What part of France is most famous for silk ? 

Where are the Lasites and Dunes ? describe them. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
PRANCE — eantinued. 
France is one of the five great powers of Europe. 
It is now an Empire^ but it was a Mooarchj till the 
year 184f). The prevailing religion is Roman Catho- 
lic, but all religions are tolerated.. The population is 
37,000,000. 

The capital of France is TfARISy a city on the 
Seine^ containing 1^526,000 people. It has some 
very noble buildings; and the parts of the city on the 
two sides of the river, with an island in the middle^ 
are nnited by some fine bridges. \\.\s'a.'^^T^ ^^^- 
sant place, and the inhabitaats ate xawsStv ^^^.^''^ 
amusement. 
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Besides Paris, there are six cities containing more 
than 100,000 inhabitants :— 

Mjjonn, on the Rhone (379,000), the great seat of the silk 
manufacture, and also of manufactures in cotton and wooL 

Httrsellteft* on the Gulf of Lyons, near the month of 
the Rhone (250»000), the chief trading sea-port; alto 
famous for the manufacture of soap and morocco leather. 
What Liverpool is to Manchester, for importing raw ma- 
terial and exporting manufactures, Marseilles is to Lyons. 

Bordeaux, on the Garonne (150,000); the second 
trading seaport : famous for its exports of Claret wines and 
the best brandy. 

IVantes, near the mouth of the Loire (108,500). The 
neighbourhood produces vast quantities of common brandy 
and vinegar. 

Rouen, on the Seine (103,200), the chief seat of the 
cotton manufacture, also famous for woollen goods, con- 
fectionery, and works in metal. 

Toulouse, on the Garonne (103,100), famous for its 
schools and libraries, and also its works in metal, par- 
ticularly cutlery and bronze goods. 

There are nine towns containing more than 50^000 
and less than 100^000 people : — 

Sf« SStlenne, a very important iron manufacturing place, 

on the Loire (94,400). 
Toulon, the second naval port of France, a place of great 

trade (82,700). 
Xllle, in the valley of the Scheldt (78,600). One of the 

most strongly-fortified cities in Europe, famous for its 

manufactures in linen, cotton, and lace. 
dtrasbourir, on the Rhine (77,600), noted for the 

manufacture of jewellery and porcelain. 
Hetz, on the Moselle, a very strong fortress. Population, 

including the garrison, 64,700. 
V^vre, a great seaport on thellng^\B^iC\iVQXi€V,cQlTmfec^ft^ 
cliiea/ with the American trade (^64,100^ 
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AnrtettS» on tbe SomiM, eontaining a most magniiceat 

. cathedral (56,600). 
jBrest (52,000), a fortress and naval station of the first 

class. 
IVlsmeS, a town of ^at antiquity, near the Rhone, 

abounding in Koman and other remains. Has an important 

silk manufacture (50,000). 

The most important trading sea-ports are Xar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, Havre de Orace. The last is to 
!Eouen what Marseilles is to Lyons. 

The chief naval sea-ports are Brest, in the north- 
west comer of France (52^000 inhabitants), said to 
be the finest natural harbour in the world ; Toulon, 
on the Gulf of Lyons (83,000 inhabitants) ; Cher- 
bourg, near Cape La Hague (23,029). 

Other towns of less size, but worthy of remark, are Dunkirk 
(26,866), Calais, and Boulogne (29,488), on the Strait of 
Dover ; Cressy, near the mouth of the Somme ; Agincourt, 
near Boulogne; Rheims (43,301) near, and Chalons upon, the 
Marne ; Caen (40,500), and Bayeux, near the mouth of the 
Seine: Elbeuf, Mantes, Versailles (29,131), and Troyes 
(25,656), on the Seine; Orleans (43,405), Blois, Tours 
(29,786), and Angers (37,719), on the Loire ; Poitiers, near 
the Vienne, one of its affluents ; La Rochelle, near the Gironde ; 
Montpellier (40,200), and Perpignan, on the Gulf of Lyons ; 
Vienne, Aries and Avignon (26,784), on the Rhone ; Ajaccio, 
the capital of Corsica ; Chambery, in Savoy ; Nice. 

Before the revolution in 1789, France was divided 
into Thirty-two Provinces. At that time the country 
was divided afresh into Eighty-six smaller districts.^ 
called Departments. To lYieae t[v\3l%\.'>q^ ^^^^^Cocit^^ 
new Departments formedi omX. oi ^ksox ^xA.^^^:-^ 
formerly portions of Saidin\a, vj\i\c^ vi«t^ ^8:«««^ 
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to France in 1860. Some maps exhibit one of 
these modes of division/ and some the other. In 
consequence of the names of the Provinces being 
most connected with history, and especially with 
English history, the Provinces should be learned 
before the Departments. 

The following table gives the names of the Pro- 
vinces, with their Chief Towns, opposite the names 
of the Departments which answer to them : — 



ProTinces. 



French Flanders 
Artois . . . . 
Pic A ROT 



• • • 



Normandy . . 

Isle of France . 

Champagne . . 

Lorraine . . . 

^LoACE • • a . 

Brittany . . . 

Maine • . . . 

Anjou . . . . 

Touraine . . . 

Orlbanais . . 



Former 
Chief Towns. 



Lille . . 

Arrat . . 

Amiens . . 

Rouen . . 



PARIS. . 



Rhetms and 
Troyes . 

Nancy . . 

Strasbourg 

Rennes . • 

Le Mans . 

Anger a . . 
Tours . . 
Orleans 



I 



Departmenta. 



I 



Nord. 

Pas-de-Calais. 

Somme, north part of 

Aisne. 
Lower Seine, Eure, Calva 

do8, Manchey northpart 

ofOrne, 
Oise, Seine, Seine and 

Oise, southpart o^Seine 

and Marne, south part 

q/'Aisue. 
Marne, Ardennes, Aube, 

Upper Marne, part of 

Seine and Marne. 
Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe, 

Vosges. 
Upper Rhine, Lower 

Rhine. 
lUe and Yilaine, Lower 

Loire, C6tes-du-Nord, 

Finisterre, Morbihan. 
Sarthe, Mayenne, south 

pari of Ornt, 
Maine and Loire. 
Indre and Loire. 
Loiret, Eute ^tid. Iavi^^ 

Loire a\id Odct. 
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Provinces. 


Former 
Chief Towns. 


Departments. 


Bbkrt .... 


Bourges 


Cher, Indre, 


NlVERNAIS . . . 


Neverf . . 


Nievre. 


BURGUMDY . . . 


Dijon • . 


Yonne, Cdte-d'Or, Sadne 
and Loire, Ain. 


Franche-Comptb 


Besan^on . 


Upper Sadne, Doubs, Janu 


POITOU .... 


Poitiers . 


Vienna, Deux-Sevres, Ven- 
d^. 


A.nNid AND Sain- "1 

TONOE. J 


La RoeheUe 


Lower Charente. 


BOURBONNAIS . . 


MouUns 


Allier. » 


Marcbe t • • 


Gu4ret . . 


Creuse, north part of 
Upper Vientie. 


Limousin • . • 


Limoges . 


Correze, south part of 
Upper Yienne. 


Anooumois . . 


AngouUme . 


Charente. 


AUVERGNE . . . 


Clermont . 


Cantal, Fay-de-Ddme. 


Ltonnair . . . 


Lyons , . 


Rhone, Loire. 


DauphinIb • . . 


Grenoble . 


here, Drdme, Upper Alps. 
fGironde, Dordogne, Lot 


GUTENNB AND 1 

Gascony. J 


Bordeaux , 

•• 


and Garonne, Lot, 


1 Aveyron, Lande8,Gers, 






L Upper Pyrenees. 


COMPTB DE FOIX . 


Foix . . 


South part o/AriSge. 


B£arn .... 


Pan . . 


Lower Pyrenees. 


ROUSILLON • ... 


Perpignan . 


Eastern Pyrenees. 


Languedoc . . 


Toulouse . 


Upper Garonne, Tarn and 
Garonne, Tarn, Aude, 
Herault, Gaid, Lozere, 
Upper Loire, Ardeche, 


• 




north part of AriSge. 


Provence • • . 


JUp . . 


Mouths of the Rhone, 
Lower Alps, Var. 


Savoy . . . • 


Chancery • 


Sa?oy, Upper Savoy. 


Nice 


Nice . . . 


Maritime Alps. 



The department of Vaucluse was given up by the Pope to 
France in 1791, and was therefore never includei). in axLv 
province. Its chief towns are Avignon wvd Otwa^'ts Uww nJ^^ 
latter place the, family of the Princw ot Ot«coL\6!&, V^ -^^^"^ ^"^^ 
Kiag William III. belonged, took ihevt tVWc. 
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COLONISS. 

Id Abta, the towns of Pon<llc]ien79 C^rrleaU, 

and ITftnftOIiy on the Coromandel Coast ; Cliail* 
llemaSTOre, in Bengal; and Malie'y on the 

Malabar Coast, with a population of 206,000; and the 
Sai||*#ll territory, a portion of Cambodia, with a^popu- 
lation of 106,000. 

In Africa, the conntry of A.lg>erla (2,678,000), the 
islands of 8t» Ijonlft and €wOreeS on each aide of 
the n^uth of the Senegal, with some forts on the river; a 
few stations on the Gold Coast; the isles of liOlirliOli 
and lit* IVIiary on the east, and of IVossilie' and 
Htayotta on the north-west of Madagascar, total 
population, 2,900,000. 

In America, HI artlnlqae, Onadal^Nlpe, and 

several very small islands in the West Indies, (see p. 151); 
HI;. Pierre and MiquelOlt off the Southern 
Coast of Newfoundland; Cayenne or French Goiaaa 
in South America. Population. 290,000. 

In addition to the above, the French also possess in the 
Pacific Ocean, the protectorate of the Marquesas and 
Tahiti, together with the island of lieir Cale- 
llollla» and some adjacent small islands. PopuUtion» 
100,000. 

The total population of the French colonies and possessions 
Is 3,595,000, making the total of France and its dependencies 
about 43,031,000. 



"What kind of government is France ? What is tlie prerail- 
ing religion ? The population. What do you know of Paris ? 
Name the other six cities containing above 100,000 people. 
What trade is Lyons famous for ? Name the great trading 
sea-ports of France. The naval sea-ports. 
What are the chief exports of Bordeaux ? Of Nantes ? 
Name the c/tjes contamiug more tVian. ^Q,Wi^ wA.\«9&^'mw 
200,000 people. 



What are the chief manufactures of Rouen' Of TouUnue ? 

Of Lille ? Of Strasbourg ? 

Where is Calais ? [The same question for the other towns 
mentioned.] For what event connected with English history 
is each of these famous ? 

How is France divided ? How was it divided before the 
revolution of 1789? Why is it more important to be ac- 
quainted with the provinces than with the departments ? 

What is the chief town of French Flanders ? In what part 
of France is the province situated ? 

[Similar questions regarding each of the other provinces.] 

Why was the department of Yauduse not included in one 
of the provinces ? 

For what is the town of Orange remarkable ? 

Name the French possessions in Asia. In Africa. In 
America. 

Draw a map of France containing only the rivers and 
mountains ; one containing only the rivers and the towns with 
more than 50,000 inhabitants; and one divided into provinces, 
with the chief towns. 

CHAPTEE XX. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Spain and Portugal, though they are two distinct 
kingdoms, are not divided hj any well-marked natural 
boundaries. They occupy one peninsula at the 
western extremity of Europe, of nearly a square form, 
being about 500 miles in length from north to south, 
and the same in breadth from east to west. The 
isthmus by which the peninsula is joined to the 
Continent of Europe is formed by the chain of the 
Pyrenees, and is 250 miles in width. 

The parts of the ocean Toutid. \)afc -^emssflSQ^ "^^ 
the JBajt otmBCAjy the A.tlaaQ*lo QottKO^ ^.t3^«^ "^^^ ^'^ 



I, the Stmt of Gibraltar, the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The chief capes are Or't^al and Einifiterre' on the 
north-west ; Boca, the most western point of Europe, 
at the mouth of the river Tagus ; St. Vincent ; 
Tari'fa, the southernmost point of Europe; €htta 
(noted for storms), PaloB and If ao, in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Nearly the whole surface of the peninsula is a 
table land, which rises in the middle to the height of 
2200 feet, and is the most considerable table-land in 
Europe. Upon this table-land are several ranges 
of mountains, seven of which run from east to west 
nearly parallel with each other^ and one runs from 
north-west to south-east. 

Those which run from east to west are — 

The Pyrenees, between France and Spain, baring 
several summits of above 11,000 feet in height. 

The Cantabrian Mountains, which form a continu- 
ation of the Pyrenees, near the north coast of the 
peninsula. Many summits are above 5000 feet high. 

Tne CastiliAa MonntaiDS, which run through 
Portugal, where they take the name of Serra d'Ss- 
trella ; many of them are above 4500 feet high. 

The Monntains of Tole'do, which also run through 
Portugal, are not so high as the others. 

The Andalusian Mountains, or Sierra Mere'na, 
many of which are 4000 feet high. 

The Sierra Neva'da (or snowy chain), the highest 
of the Spanish Mountains next to the Pyrenees, 
manjrofibem being above 10,000 faetlM^ 
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The Alpnzar'ras, south of the Sierra lO'erada. 

The range which runs from north-west to south- 
east is called the CeUdbe'tian KCoiiiLtAiBS, or the 
mountain range of Burgos. 

There are ^ve principal rirers in the peninsula, 
running nearly parallel with the mountain chains ; 
the first three of them pass through Portugal. The 
rest are wholly in Spain. They are all swift^ in 
consequence of the elevation of the centre of the 
country ; and are, in consequence, not well adapted 
for navigation. 

The Donio rises in the Celtihenan Mountains, and 
runs into the Atlantic Ocean* 

The Tagus, one of the finest rivers in Europe, also 
rises in the Celtiberian Mountains, and flows into 
the Atlantic Ocean. It has an affluent called the 
Manzanares, on which Madrid stands. 

The Ghiadia'na rises in the Sierra Morena, and 
runs into the Bay of Cadiz. 

The Guadalquivir rises in a spur (or hranch) of 
the Sierra Morena, and runs into the Bay of Cadiz. 

The Ebro rises in the Cantahrian Mountains, and 
runs into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Other important rivers are, the Minho, rising in 
the Cantabrian Mountains and running into the 
Atlantic Ocean; the Guadalaviar and the Xucar, 
rising in the Celtiberian Mountains, and the Seg^'ra^ 
rising in the Sierra Morena, all running into the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

A considerable part ot \\ie tsftAfc-\wA *^ ^^ «=^^ 
sandjr, and has but little ^ood- T\ie eCvcD»\.^ qS. ^. '^ 
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north part is very dry, and in the central parts the 
winters are cold and the summers hot. Portugal is 
generally more fertile than Spain. 

But the low lands near the mouths of the rivers^ 
and several other tracts, especially in the south, 
are very fertile and beautiful. They produce cork, 
oranges, lemons, raisins, and other fruits, wine, and 
oil. The famous sherry wine comes chiefly from 
the valley of the Guadalquivir. The Merino sheep, 
so famous for their wool, are fed on the Spanish 
mountains and hills. 

Spain is rich in minerals. It produces lead, iron, 
quicksilver, and other metals. 



What is the extent of the peninsula ? What is most re- 
!nackahle in its natural character? Name the chief capes. 
What are Cape Tarifa and Cape Roca rpmarkable for ? What 
is the meaning of Finisterre ? Name the seas round the coast 
of the peninsula. Which are the chief mountain chains? 
The height and direction of each ? Name the five principal 
rivers, with the sources of each. Which are the rivers of next 
importance? What is the climate of the central parts of 
Spain ? Which part of the country is the most fertile ? What 
are its chief productions ? Where is the sherry wine pro- 
duced ? For what kind of sheep is Spain famous ? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Spain*. 

Spain is hounded on the north by the Bay of Biscay 

and the Pjrenees, on the east by the Mediterranean 

Sea, on the soath by the Strait o^ Gc\>aT«\Xa3c «xi^ 
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the Bay of Cadiz, and on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The si^e of Spain is rather 
greater than twice that of Great Britain. 

Spain was the most powerful state in Europe in 
the sixteenth century ; but it has since fallen very 
low. It is now a constitutional monarchy. ' Its 
population is 15>220y400. The religion is Roman 
Catholic. The people are deficient in industry, 
and agriculture, manufactures, and trade, are all very 
much neglected by them. 

There are seven towns in Spain with more than 
100,000 inhabitants:— 

MADBID, the capital, situated on the river Manzanares, an 
affluent of the Tagus (475,600 inhabitants). It is the most 
elevated of any capital city in Europe, being 2200 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its royal palace is one of the finest 
royal residences in Europe, though it has never been finished. 
The city has some fine public walks, and many of the streets 
are broad and well paved. The climate is very cold in 
winter and very hot in summer. The Escurial, a second 
royal palace of great celebrity, with a fine collection of 

. paintings, and a large monastery attached to it, is about 
20 miles from Madrid. 

Sarcelona (252,000 inhabitants), said to be the richest 

place in the kingdom, a great commercial sea-port on the 

north-east coast. 
Sev'ille (152,000), on the Guadalquivir; famed for its re- 

mains of Moorish architecture, a fine cathedral, and an 

ancient university. A very large trade in, and manufacture 

of, tobacco is carried on here. 
Orana'da (100,700), on the Xenil, an affluent of the 

Guadalquivir; once the capital of Spain, ^\\«a ^^^ft. Viora«. 

were masters. Here is the {«Lmo\i<& o\^. '^^^'wS^i.^'^^'^^ 
caJfed the Albamhn. 
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Talencla (145,500), near themoutk of th*OiitdtfUviar ; 

a floiirishing place of trade, famous for tke export of raitins. 
Hftl'flg'ft (113,000), a sea-port on the south coast ; famous 

for the manufacture of beautiful plaster images, and for the 

exportation of raisins, wine, and lead. 
Hlirctfi, near the eastern coast, on ^e riVer Sagora 

(109,450). 

There are three cities of between50,000 andlOO^OGO 
inhabitants :— 
iiarag-OSSa (82,000), on the Ebro, a flowiahuig |^ace 

of commerce. 
^a'diz (71,000), close to the mouth of the GnadalqniTtr; 

next to Barcelona the most flourishing sea-^ort in Spain ; 

very strongly fortified. 
Cordo'va (50,000), on the Guadalquivir; at one time 

the Moorish capital of Spain. Noted for its trade in leather. 

Other towns of note are, Carthagena, a sea-port on the 
south-east (30,000); Xeres (30,000), in the valley of the 
Guadalquivir, which gives its name to the sherry wine; 
Corunna (18,840), one of the best sea-ports in Spain; Ferrol 
(15,000), the chief naval arsenal; Toledo (13,431), on the 
Tagus, one of the ancient capitals of Spain; Ovie'do (8000), 
and Leon (8000), now small places, but once the capitals of 
kingdoms; Salamanca (14,000), the seat of an old university, 
and Valladolid (30,000), a manufacturing town, both in the 
valley of the Douro ; Vigo, a sea-port. 

Spain was divided in 1832 into twelve captainships, 
and subdivided into forty-eight provinces. This divi- 
sion has hardly come into common use, and the names . 
of the provinces or kingdoms, into which the land 
was divided in ancient times, are still chiefly used. 
They are Galicia, Astorias, the three Basque provinces 
(Biaeay, Alava^ Guipus'coa, which are inhabited by 
a peculiar people called Basques), "S^rosttJ , "i^wii ^ 
^stremadu'ra. Old Castile, Hew CaB\a\ft, Lf^^^^., 
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Catalonla^Talmicifli Andalusia (IncludSng Grana'da), 
MTircia) aadfhe Balearic Islands (Majorca, Minorca, 
and Iviqa), which form one province. 
The foreign possessions of Spain are — 

In Africa, CeuCfti Helinit, with some other places, 
on the north coast; the Cftnitry IstondS, the 
principal of which is Teneriffe ; and V*eriMUn4» jPo> 
and Anna Bon in the Gulf of Guinea. 

In America, Culltl, PortO Bico» 9an ]N>- 
mlng'O (the eastern half of Haiti), and a few other 
islands of little importance in the West Indies. 

In Australasia and Ocbamica, IKEantlla, a great trad- 
ing place, in the Island of Luzon, with Jllintfana'O, 
and several other of the Pbilippine Islands ; 

the I«adrone or Ulariiinne IslandSf and 

the Caroline Islands (see pp. 158, 162). 

The population of the Spanish foreign possessions 
is 4,980,000, making a total of the Spanish domi- 
nions of 20, 1 00,000. 

Draw a map of Spain, showing the mountains and rivers. 
What is the government of Spain ? The population ? The 
religion ? What is the character of the Spaniards ? What do 
vou know of Madrid ? Of Barcelona ? Of Seville ? Of Gra- 
nada? Of Xeres? Name the sixteen provinces of Spain. 
Which are the Basque provinces ? Name the Balearic Islands. 
Which are tiie chief foreign possessions of Spain ? 

CHAPTER XXII. 

FoRTUQAL is hoimded on the north and esL^alVf^ %^«aw^ 
and on the west and 80utli\>y t\ie kVNiKoJctfi ^c««s!i. 
Its length is 330 rniles, and its \iTetL^^\^^- "^'''^'^ 
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rather larger than Ireland. The dimateis very fine, 
being milder than that of Spain, in consequence of its 
being tempered by the sea breezes from the west and 
south-west. The soil is very fertile, and is particu- 
larly famous for wine, oranges, and lemons. 

The government is a limited monarchy. The 
people are Roman Catholics. They are very indolent. 
The population is 3,570,000. 

There are two towns containing more than 50,000 
inhabitants : — 

LISBOIT, the capital, is beautifully situated at the mouth 
oftheTagus. Population, 275,000. It was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1755. 

Oporto {80,000), a noble sea<port which has given 
name to the Oporto or Port wine. 

Portugal is divided into six provinces: Entre 
Douro e Ifinho, Tras os Monies, Befra, Estrema- 
dnra, Alemtejo, Algarve. 

The foreign possessions of Portugal are : — 

In Asia, OOttf a city and province in Hindostan, containing 
320,000 inhabitants; J^amail and l^iu, two small 
towns near the Gulf of Cambay; HftcaOf an island off 
the coast of China; and the nortlierD part Of 
Timor, one of the Isles of Sunda. 

In Africa, tike Azores, the chief of which is St. 
Michael's, famous for oranges; Madeira, noted for 
its wine and fine climate; Tlie Cape Terde 

Islands ; ^t. Tbomas and Princes 

Island in the Gulf of Guinea ; with various stations in 
Congo, many in Angola, some in Benguela, and Mozam- 
lugue, and some on the Zambesi Qite v¥- \^^ A^1^< 



The population of the foreign possessions is about 
2,690,000, making the total of the Portuguese domi- 
nions, 6,260,000. 

What is the extent of Portugal ? What its elimate ? Why 
is the climate milder than that of Spain ? What are its most 
famous productions ? What is the government ? What do 
you know of Lishon ? Of Oporto? Name the profineea. 
Name the foreign possessions. What is Madeira noted for ? 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium is hounded on the north hj the German 
Ocean and Holland, on the south-west hy France, 
and on the east hy Prussia. Its length is 1/0 miles, 
its breadth 1 10 miles. The country is half as large 
again as Wale's. Its northern part is yery flat, and 
in some parts the sea is kept back by embankments ; 
the south-eastern part is hilly, hut there are no 
mountains. 

The chief riyers are the Scheldt and the ICeuse, 
which both rise in France and flow through Belgium. 

The soil is fertile, and produces much flax. The 
south part contains coal, and iron, and other metals 
in considerable quantities. The inhabitants are in- 
dustrious, and carry on extensive manufactures and 
commerce in iron goods, linen^ and lace. They are 
nearly all Boman Catholics. 

Belgium fortned part of the Vin^wsi ol "^^^^^ 
tj71 the year 1831, ^rhenit became tJi tox»V:^\^vVi^^^ 
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3ionarcby, governed by a king, a senate, and a cham- 
ber of deputies. It is one of the most populous 
countries in Europe for its extent. Its population 
was 4,671,000 in 1859. 

There are three towns containing more than 1 00^000 
inhabitants : — 

fiBUSSELS, the capital of the kingdom, is a tine city on the 
river Senne, which is an affluent of the Scheldt. Popula- 
tion, 284,000 in 1862. 

G'iJteiM.t, a fine old city, famous for the manufacture of 
cotton and cloth. It is connected with the sea hy a canal. 
Population, 115,000. 

Antirerpi on the Scheldt, the most important sea-port of 
the kingdom, and a city of great trade (108,000). 

There are two towns with more than 60,000 and 
less than 100,000 inhabitants : — 

UiCg'Cj a qianufacturing city upon the river Meuse, in the 
. midst of the coal and iron district (94,000). 
Bnig'es, a very old city, connected with the sea by a 
canal, like Ghent, with a population of 60,000. 

The other towns to be chieflj remarked are : — 

Ostend, a sea-port of importance; population, 15,000. Lou. 
vain, famous for its university and manufactures in brass 
(26,000). Namur (20,000), Ramilies, and Oudenarde, famous 
in English history. 

Belgium is divided into nine provinces: Soutl; 
Brabant, Eastern Flanders, Western Flanders, 
Mainanlt, Namur, Liege, Belgian Idmburg, Ant- 
werp, and JBelgian LuxembTixg. 
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What are the boundaries of Belgium ? What part of the 
country produces coal ? What are the chief manufactures ? 
What is the form of government ? When did Belgium become 
an independent state ? What is the capital ? What is Ghent 
famous for ? Liege ? Which are the chief sea-ports ? Which 
are the towns noted in English history ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOLLAND. 

The kingdom of Holland, sometimes called the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, consists of a very 
flat tract of land, with a great numher of islands near 
the mouths of the rivers Hhine and Meuse. It con- 
tains an inland sea called the Zuyder Zee, the mouth 
of which is nearly closed hy the Island of lexel and 
several others which extend in a chain. The land 
is so low that a great part of it is helow the level of 
the sea, which, as in the north of Belgium, is kept 
out by banks of earth. There are no mountains nor 

hills. 

The boundaries of Holland are the German Ocean 

on the west, Belgium on the south, and Prussia and 

Hanover on the east. Its length is 200 miles ; its 

breadth 120. Holland is a little more than one-fourth 

the size of England. 

The climate is foggy, but the soil is very fertile, 
and produces fine pasture. 

The country, including Belgium, has beevx. ^^xsNfc- 

times called the Nether-laattiB, ot \}tv^ V^-^ c^xis^xsR.-^. 

The people are called tlie T)ulc\i- ' '^V^ ^o^^^^^^^^ ' 
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the kingdom of Holland is 3,522,000. Nearly all 
are Protestants. They are generally industrious, 
cleanly in their hahits, and much given to trade. 
The government is a limited monarchy, consisting of 
a king and a council called the States- General. 

There are four cities, containing above 50,000 
inhabitants : — 

THE HAGUE, the ctpiUd of the kingdom, is one of the 
best built cities in Europe ; 78,000 inhabitants. 

Am'sterdfimf the principal city of the kingdom, though 
not the capital, is built upon ninety islands connected by- 
290 bridges. Many of the houses stand on piles. A place 
of great commerce ; population, 244,000. 

Rotterdam, a great trading sea-port on the Meuse ; 
106,000 inhabitants. 

Utreclit (53,000). 
Other places worthy of note are, Iieyden, (37,000) ; 

Groningen (35,000); Haarlem (28,000) ; Dort (23,000). 

Holland is divided into twelve provinces : Korth 
Holland, South Holland, Zealand, North Brabant, 
Utrecht, Gelderland, Overyssel, Drenthe, Gronin- 
gen, Friesland, and Butch Idmbnrg and Dutch 
Luxemburg, which are in (3-ermanj (see p. 86). 

The foreign possessions of Holland are : — 
In the Asiatic Archipelago, JTa^a, the south-eastern part 

of i^nmatra, part of Bomeo» the Molnc'cas, 

the greater part of Cd'd^CS, the southern part of 
Timor, Banea, BillItOii» and other small 
islands. See pp. 158, 159. 
In Africa, several forts on the Guinea Coast. 

lAAifXRjc;k,Sarinam'.or Butcli Oniaiia,with 

several small isUtnda ia the Weat In^es, aa^L Ttttaj? ^xjXXx 
America. See pp, 151, 154. 
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The entire population of the Dutch colonies is 
said to be above 18,000,000, making the total 
population of the Dutch dominions more than 
21,000,000. 

What is the physical character of Holland ? "What chief 
livers flow through it ? What is the name of its inland sea ? 
What is the character of the people ? What sort of government 
has it ? What do yon know of the capital ? What renders 
Amsterdam remarkable? Name the provinces of Holland. 
What is the meaning of Nether-landi ? Find out on a map 
of the world the chief foreign possessions of Holland. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland is a land of mountains and lakes, in 
the centre of Europe. It is bounded on the north- 
west by France, on the north-east by Germany, and 
on the south by Italy. Switzerland is about half the 
size of Scotland. 

The whole country is a table land, upon which 
stand the tallest mountains in Europe. The Pennine 
Alps, the Lep'ontine Alps, and the Shetian Alps 
form the chain of Central Alps which separates Swit- 
zerland and part of Tyrol from Italy. The Bernese 
Alps form a chain running through the country from 
south-west to north-east, on the north side of the 
' riyer Rhone. The Jura chain nearly separates 
Switzerland from France. 

The highest of the Alps ate m V\x«i^e\wa»fc ^^^^ 
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Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe, is 
15,810 feet in height. Monnt Bosa is nearly as 
high. There are more than forty of the Alps ahoTe 
9000 feet in height, and all these hare their summits 
covere^d with perpetual snow. This snow sometimes 
rolls down their sides in great masses called ava- 
lanches, which destroy houses and villages. Many 
of the valleys helow the line of perpetual snow are 
filled with fields of ice, called glaciers, 

A great numher of rivers rise in the Alps, and 
three important ones in Mount St. Gothard, one of 
the Lepontine Alps ; these are, the Ehine, which 
separates in its course Germany from Switzerland ; 
the Ehone ; and the Ticino, a great affluent of the 
Po. The other chief river is the Aar, an affluent of 
the Rhine, which rises in the Bernese Alps. 

The chief lakes of Switzerland are — the Lake of 
Qeneya., or Lake Leman, formed hy the river Rhone; 
the Lake of Constance, or the Boden See, formed hy 
the Rhine ; the Lakes of Zurich, Lucerne, Neuf- 
chatel, and Zug, all formed hy the Aar and its afflu- 
ents. 

The climate is cold, in consequence of the eleva- 
tion of the country ; but many of the valleys are very 
fertile and beautiful. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two states, called 
cantons, each of which regulates its own affairs, but 
sends a deputy to an assembly called the Diet, which 
manages whatever is needful for the defence and 
welfare of all the cantons, in a body, with regard to 
^reig^ states. 
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The names of the cantons are — 

1. Zurich, 8. Zug. 16. Aargavf, 

2. Berne, 9. Fribiurg. 17. TAurgau, 

3. Lucerne. It). Sorothurn. 18. Ticino. 

4. Uri. 11. Boile. 19. Vmid, 

5. Schwitz. 12. SehtifhaufMn. 20. Yalais. 

6. Unterwaldeii. 13. Appen'zeU. 21. Nei^chateV, 

7. Glarta. 14. St. Gall. 22. Geneva. 

15. The Gristma. 

The names in Italics are the names of those cantons that are 
more exclusively Protestant ; the rest are Koman Catholic. 

These cantons are now all republics. Neufchatel 
was under the King of Prussia till 1848, but it is 
now like the others. The Diet meets at Berne. 

The largest towns in Switzerland are Creneva, famous 
for the manufacture of watches (27,500), Basle (29,600), 
and Berne (37,700). 

The population of Switzerland is 2,534,000. More than 
half are Protestants; the rest are Roman Catholics. The 
Swiss are generally a hrave and industrious people. 

What distinguishes Switzerland from the other countries 
of Europe? Draw a physical map of Switzerland, contain- 
ing all the mountains, rivers, and lakes, mentioned in this 
chapter. Name the groups of the Alps which separate 
Switzerland from Italy. Name the highest of the Alps. 
What is the snow line ? {The tine above which the enow never 
melts.) How high is it on the Alps ? What are avalanches ? 
Glaciers ? Which are the three rivers that rise in Mount St. 
Gothard ? Name the chief Swiss lakes. What river forms 
most of the Swiss lakes ? What is the climate of Switzer- 
land ? How many cantons are th«% va. %^N\?LKtS»xNSi>>- ^^ 
what caDtons is the Diet he\d>, 'VJ\i\c^l wfe >2t^^ XwjjssXVss^^^ 
in Switzerland } Of what reU^onft M«i ^^aft ^«>^^^ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

GERMANY. 

Germany is bounded on the north by the North Sea, 
Denmark, and the Baltic Sea ; on the west by Hol- 
iand, Belgium, and France ; on the south-west by 
Switzerland : and on the south-east and east by parts 
of Prussia and Austria, great portions of which are 
included within it. Its length is 680 miles, and its 
breadth 610 miles. Germany is 'nearly three times 
as large as Great Britain. 

The northern part is flat ; the southern part is a 
table land, rising in some parts to the height of 
2000 feet, and sloping off towards the north. 

The mountains of Germany are called the Her-- 
cyn'ian IConntains, from the Hercynian Forest, 
which in ancient times covered the whole country 
and a large part of Europe besides. Many of the 
mountains are now covered with forests, and some of 
the particular groups hence derive their name. The 
chief groups are — the Schwaxz Wald (Black Forest), 
Wester Wald {West Forest), theHartz Mountains, 
and the Mountains of Bohemia. 

Most of the rivers of Germany rise in the Her- 
cynian Mountains, and flow to the northward, into 
the German Ocean and the Baltic Sea. The Weser 
and the Elbe flow into the German Ocean, and the 
Oder flows into the Baltic. The Danube rises in 
the Schwaxz Wald, and flows through Germany from 
west to east 
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The climate of Germany is rather cold, and in 
some places damp ; but it is generally healthy. The 
soil is fertile in the centre and southern part, but 
barren in the north, where there are many extensive 
heaths. It produces iron, lead, silyer, gold (in small 
quantities) and other metals, in many parts, espe- 
cially in the Bohemian and Hartz Mountams. Quick- 
silver and some of the best iron in Europe are found 
in the south parts. 

Germany was, till the beginning of the present 
century, an empire, ruled over by an Emperor elected 
by the rulers of the particular states, who were hence 
called Electors. In 1815 it was settled that there 
should be thirty-eight distinct states, each with its 
own government, but sending deputies to an assembly 
called the Diet of the Germanic Confederation, which 
met at FrankfQxt-oiL-fhe-Kaiiie, and managed what- 
ever might affect the interest of the states in common, 
particularly as regards wars with other nations. In 
1848 the name Germanic Empire was again restored, 
the Emperor of Austria being considered as the 
head of it, under the title of Regent of the Empire, 
and President of the Germanic Parliament. 

The Germanic Empire includes parts of the empire 
of Austria and of the kingdoms of Prussia, Holland, 
and Denmark. There are now thirty-five states in 
Grermany. 

There are seven great German States :— 

Population. G«,\^vi»3A. 
Nine provinces of the Am- 
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Population. Capitals. 
Seven provinces of the 

kingdom of Pmssia 

(see p. 91). . . . 13,09S»113 Berlin. 
Kingdom of Bavaria. . 4,559,452 IS vnlcli. 
Kingdom of Saxony . . 1,987,832 ]^re«deil. 
Kingdom of Hanover . . 1,819,253 Banover. 
Kingdom of Wurtemberg 1,784,000 l^tllttSTart. 
Grand Duchy of Baden . 1,356,943 Carlsrulie. 

There are four states with less than 1,000,000 
iahabitants, but more than 500,000 : — 

Grand Dacfay of Hesse 
Darmstadt 854,314 Barmstedt. 

Electorate of Hesse Cassel 754,590 CasseL 

Duchy of Holstein and 
Lauenburg (Danish, see 
p. 99) 526,850 C^luclcfttadi* 

Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin • • • .542^763 



3%ere are eleven states with less than500,0004 but 
more than 100,000 inhabitants :— 

Duchy of Nassau . . . 429,060 IFIeslbaaenu 

Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg &Limburg (Dutch) 194,619 Iiuxemlbursr* 

Grand Duchies of Olden- 
burg and of Kniphausen 281,923 Oldenliiirir. 

Duchy of Brunswiok . . 270,825 BnmS WiCk. 

Grand Duchy of Saxe 
Weimar 262,524 fFelmar. 

The Hanse town and dis- 
trict of Hamburg . . 188,054 Hamlmrfir* 

Duchy of Saxe Mei'ningen 166,364 Helning-en* 

Ducby of iiflhai^Pessau 

MndKothen . • • • 11U&9 BefMMBU 
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Popnlation. Capitals. 
Duchy of Saxe Coburg and 

Gotha . 150,412 C^Otlia. 

Duchy of Saxe Altenbur^ 132,849 AJten1lur|Sr« 

Principality of Lippe Det- 

moid 106,615 netmoldl. 

There are thirteen states with less than 100,000 
inhabitants : — 

Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz .... 99,628 StrelitZ. 
Principality of Rents 

Schleitz 77,016 dcllleite. 

Hanse town and district of 

Bremen 79,047 mremea. 

Principality of Schwarzburg 

Rndolstadt .... 60,038 KudolStatfi. 
Free town and district of 

Frmnkfort.on*the.Maine 77,950 JPranlftfort. 
Principality of Waldeck . 59,697 Arolsen. 
Principality of Schwarzburg 

Sondershausen . . . 60,847 flOBAersll 
Duchy of Anhalt-Bemburg 52,641 BemlmiV* 
Hanse town and district of 

Lubeck 54,166 IiUlieeIC* 

Principality of ReussGreitz 35,159 OrettZ. 
Principality of Lippe- 

Schaumburg .... 30,226 Buclieliarg'. 
Landgraviate of Hesse 

Homburg 24,921 WlonBkhUVfg. 

Principality of Lichten. 

stein ^ 6,351 



All the above states of 6eTm«a^,«.^«3^^^^2^^^^^^ 
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Lichtenstein, and the Hanse Towns^ Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Lubeck, are united in a commercial 
confederation called the ZollTereiiL 

The total population of Germany is 42,339,240, of 
which a large proportion are Protestants; most of 
the remainder are Boman Catholics, but there are a 
considerable number of Jews. 

Germany contains eight towns with more than 
100,000 inhabitants :— 

Tienna, the capital of the Austrian Empire (see p. 95). 

Berlin, the capital of the kingdom of Prussia (see p. 91). 

Slain1l1ir8r, the largest of the Hanse towns ; the most 
important place of trade in Germany (176,000). 

Pragruei capital of Bohemia, in the Austrian Empire (see 
p. 96). 

Kunicllt capital of Bavaria, on the river Isar, an affluent 
of the Danube (137,385), one of the most elevated cities in 
Europe, being about 2000 feet above the sea. Famous for 
pictures, statues, and other works of art, and for its univer- 
sity. 

BreslfiU, in Prussia (see p. 92). 

Breftden, capital of Saxony, on the Elbe (118,500), famous 
for works of art, for the manufacture of china, and other 
manufactures. 

Colog'ne, in Prussia (see p. 92). 

Nine towns with population above 50,000, but 
under 100,000 :— 

Trfleste', in Austria (see p. 95). 

Vrankfort-on-tlie-iaraine, a Free town, where 
the German Parliament meets, and hence sometimes called 
the capital of Germany (68,500) ; a flourishing town, of 
great trade, 

% in Saxony (74,000), famous {ox \\.« uTiVieiuW] ,«xk^ 
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for a book fair held twiee in the year, at which bookseHers 

from idl parti of Europe attend. 
BremeBf a Hante town, on the ri^er Weser (60,000) ; a 

place of great trade, especially with North America. 
nagrdeburg', in Prussia (see p. 92). 
Alx-la-C1iapelle, in Prussia (see p. 92). 
Mettln, capital of Pomerania, in Prussia (see p. 92). 
Crrate, capital of Styria, in Austria (see p. 95). 
WurenlieFSr, in Bavaria, famous for watches, mathe- 
matical instruments, &c. (59,177). 

Other towns to be noted are Auosbubo, in Bavaria 
43,000). Casssl, capital of Hesse Cassel (32,516). Mbntz, 
or Matbncb, tm the Rhine, in Hesse Darmstadt (31,345). 
Ratisbon, in Bavaria, on the Danube (23,000). Brunb- 
wioK, capital of the dndiy (42,000). flANoma, capital of 
the kingdom of that name (42,484). Lubeck, near the 
Baltic, nominally the chief of the Hanse towns, though the 
smallest (26,098). Mannheim, in Baden (24,316). Cabls- 
si/hb, capital of Baden (23,217). Baden Baobn, in Baden, 
amous for its hot-springs (6000 regular inhabitants, but in 
summer it mostly contains 30,000 visitors from all parts of 
Europe). Hbi'dblebrg, in Baden (16,000), with a univer- 
siiy. Wum'baden, capital of Nassau (12,269), famous for 
its hot^prings. Altona, in Holstein (33,000), with.aiamiMK 
aea-port and observatory. 

The chief Geaemi towns in Austria and PisBssia 
are notioed in the acccMmts of those countries. 



State the boundaries of Germany. Its chief mountains* 
Chief rivers. What is its extent ? What is the character of 
the north part? What of the south part? Wlvit parts.pfo- 
duce most usefiil minerida ? What aort o£ c1u&a&^ V>»a^ >^'^- 
How many states does it compme > "^wxi^ ^2ofe >isBst^^^as^^ 
Germany, with their capitals. ^Vi»!t Iwa tJ«X«» «i^ X^'^^ 
in GermaBjraDd partly out oiit^ ^msl^ V?afc«^*^^^ ^ 
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many with more than 500,000 inhabitants. Name the eight 
towns of Gennany with more than 100,000 inhabitants. What 
do you know of Hamburg? Of Munich? Of Dresden? Of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine ? Of Bremen? Of Leipsic? Of 
Lnbeck ? Of Baden Baden ? 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

PRUSSIA. 

The kingdom of Prussia consists of three parts, the 
two principal having Brunswick, Hesse, and several 
other states, between them, the third and smallest 
portion being considerably removed from the rest, 
lying in the upper valley of the Danube, nearly sur- 
rounded by the kingdom of Wiirtemberg. 

The larger or eastern portion reaches from the 
shores of the Baltic on the north to Saxony and 
Bohemia on the south, and is bounded on the east 
by Poland. It is generally very flat, with extensive 
forests, heaths, and marshes. The rivers Elbe, Oder, 
Vistula, and Niemen, run through it, and the three 
latter have near their mouths some peculiar broad 
shallow lakes, which are called Hafb. 

The western side produces metals ; and the shores 
of the ha(f at the mouth of the {Piemen produce 
amber. 

The western portion of the kingdom, called Bihe- 
aisli Frnssia, lies on both sides of the Rhine. It is 
hilly and picturesque, and produces coal. 

The smallest portion of the kingdom, \Vv^ \\lt\^ 
principality o/*£dlld2izolleni. situated \n t)a^efto\>J(\i«tw 
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part of the kingdom of Wfirtemberg, has belonged to 
Prussia since 1850. It is in Germany. 

Prussia is the smallest of the five great powers of 
Europe. Its area is more than twice that of England. 
It is a constitutional monarchy, having become so in 
1848. The population is 17,740,000; more than 
half are Protestants, and the remainder Eoman 
Catholics, with some Jews. 

The Prussians are a very well educated people. 
They speak the German language. Prussia contains 
six universities— Berlin, Konigsberg, Halle, Bres- 
lan, Bonn, and Greifswalde. 

The eastern portion of Prussia is divided into six 
provinces, four in Germany, and two out of it. 

Prussia Proper, which was the old duchy of 
Prussia made into a kingdom in 1700, and Posen, 
originally a part of Poland, are not in Germany. 

Pomerania, Silesia, Brandenburg, and Prussian 
Saxony, are in Germany. 

The western portion of Prussia is divided into two 
provinces, both in Germany. Westphalia, on the 
east of the Rhine ; and the Province of the Bhine, 
through which the Bhine flows. 

There are three towns -containing above 100,000 
inhabitants : — 

BEBLIII', the capital of Pmssia. It is in Brandenburg, on 
the river Spree, a tributary of the Elbe. Population, 
442,500. One of the finest cities in Europe. It is famous 
for its university, its museums, and its libraries. It& 
manufactures are very various*, >i\i\. >i\i^ twsi^v. \sRNft^. "wys^ 
tboBe in iron, porcelain, glass, and V\v^ Ni<?^-Vaw«^^^^^^^^ 
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JBreSlan, the capital of Silesia, on the Oder (130»000). 
It has a large trade in wool, and in the linen for whidi 
Silesia is famous ; also in metals and Hungarian wines. 

Colosrne'f on the Rhine, the capital of the province of the 
Rhine (114,000). A very old town, with a very fine cathe- 
dral that has never been finished. It has mannfaetnres in 
cotton, silk, and wool; end in the celebrated scented water 
called Eau de Cologne, 

There are five other towns with more than 60,000, 
and less than 100,000 inhabitants : — 

Kon'ifrAlierS', the ea^iitel of Fmssia Proper, a aea-port 
on the haff at the mouth of -the Vistula. Noted lor the 
exportation of com, and for thip-building, as well as for 
its university (82,000). 

l^anfJBiCy a great sea-port, in Prussia Proper, near* the 
mouth of the Vistula (66,827). Famous for the exportation 
of com. 

'SM.t^^AelbWtrigf the capital of Prussian Saxonjr, on the 
Elbe (59,000). 

Alx-ila.-C]iapelle,westt>f Cologne, in the pvoviaee 
of the Rhine (56,000) ; noted for cloth, needles, and car- 
xiage-buikUi\g. 

SfeMli, the capital of Pomvania, near the month of the 
Oder; next to Dantzic as a sea*port (53,000); famous for 
the manufacture of anchors, and for ship-building. 

Other towns to be noted are, Potsdam, capital of Branden- 
burg, one of the finest towns in Prussia, vnth a beantifal 
palace (40,000). Posbn, capital of Posen (40,209). F&avk- 
roKT-oN-THB-OoER (26,600). MvNSTBR, Capital of West- 
phalia (24,000). SlIiertiBlfi, in the province of the 
Rhine, with great manufactures in cotton and silk (41,000). 
Sfurmeil, a similar town, near Elberfeld (39,900). 
•Kfilte, in Prussian Saxony, famous lot v\.% xm^N^rnVj 

(^^,000). Jfemely in Prussia ProipeT,a ae«.-^oT\,^ V>afe 
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mouth of the Niemen, noted for the exportation of timber, 
both fir and oak (10,000). Clbvxs, on the Rhine, once 
the capital of the duchy of Cleves (8000). TaRyRS, on the 
river Moselle, said to be the most ancient city in Germany 
(IG,250). CoblentS, on the Rhine (22,000). Wittsn- 
BBRO, once famous for its uniTersity, in Prussian Saxony 
(8750). Bonn* on the Rhine, with a uniTersity (20,000). 



Into what portions is Prussia divided? What are its 
chief rivers ? What are haffs ? What is the government 
of Prussia ? Name the universities of Prussia. Name the 
provinces of Prussia. Which of them are in Germany ? 
What do you know of Berlin ? Of Breslau ? Of CSologne ? 
Of Dantzic? Of Konigsberg? Of Stettin? Of Memel? 
Of Potsdam? Of Treves? 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Nearly half of the Austrian Empire is in Germany^ 
and a part of it is in Italy. The other part is hounded 
on the north and east hj Bussia, and on the south by 
Turkey. Its length is 880 miles^ and its breadth 
about 450. The area of Austria is above five times 
that of England. It has several islands on the coast 
of the Adriatic Sea, but none of much importance. 

It is generally a mountainous country. Besides 
the BohemiaiL Moimtains, which surround Bohemia^ 
in Germany, there are the Eastern i^%^^\^^^'^^^^ 
several chains, the WestotU C«flrB«S!DMBBA>"ws^'^'^ 
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Eastern Carpathians. Sereral of the Eastern Alps 
are above 13,000 feet high, and the highest of the 
Carpathian Mountains is about 8500 feet. The 
western part and the eastern part of the empire are 
table lands. In the centre there are extensive plains. 

The great river Danube runs through the empire 
from west to east. Its chief affluent on the left bank 
is the Theiss, which rises on the western side of 
the Carpathian Mountains ; and its chief affluents 
on the right bank are the Drave and the Save, which 
rise in the Eastern Alps. The Elbe flows through 
part of the empire towards the north. 

There are two great recipient lakes near the 
Danube : Bal'aton Lake, or Flatten See, connected 
with the Danube, and Neusiedler Lake, which is 
very salt. Both are in Hungary. 

The soil and productions are very various. In the 
eastern part are extensive pastures, supporting im- 
mense flocks of sheep. In the centre are warm 
plains, producing excellent wine. The mountains 
are very rich in metals of almost every kind. 

The Emperor of Austria has different degreed of 
power, and different titles in the several parts of his 
dominions. The population of the whole empire, 
including 600,000 military^ is about 35,000,000. 
They are of many races, speak many languages, and 
are of many religions, but the Homan Catholic pre- 
dominates. The empire is one of the five great 
powers of Europe. The following are the seventeen 
s^tes of which it is composed, witlitVieit cl\\eC towns : 
^V&e states ia Germany : — 



I. Austria Fkopsm, or the Aacbduoht ov Austbia, di- 
vided by the Eniis, an affluent of the Dannbe, into Upper 
and Lower Austria, the latter, which is much the larger, 
lyingon both sides ofthe Danube. The Archduchy, together 
with theDucHT of SAxzBusa,wti the nucleus of-the em|nre, 
to which the other portions have been added by degrees. 
Population, including the Duchy of Sslzburg, 2,536,000. 
Its chief city is VIEHHA, in Lower Austria, which is the 
capital of the empire (476,000). It is irregularly built ; but 
it contains beautiful public wslks, a celebrated university, 
several noble libraries, and one of the finest museums in 
Europe. The cUmate ol . the city is changeable and foggy. 
IfillZ (27,600) is the capital of Upper Austria. 

II. Thb PBiNOiPAiriTT OF THB Ttbol, a vcry mountainous 
country, lying chiefly on the right bank of the Inn. Popu- 
lation, 851,000. Capital, IniMprVCk (13,000). 

III. Thb Duoht or Sttbia, a mountainous region, famous 
for the best iron in Europe. Population, 1,057,000. Capital, 
CrrataB (63,000), noted for its museums. 

IV. The Dvcht of Carimthia, on the left bank of the 
Drave, a mountainous and generally sterile district, thinly 
populated. Its mines constitute its chief wealth, and 
yield inexhaustible supplies of copper, iron, coal, lead, 
and zinc Population, 332,500. Capital, JfiLtoceii- 

turt (15,000). 

V. Thb Duchy of Cabniola, south of Carinthia, famous 
for its vast produce of quicksilver. Population, 452,000. 
Capital, Ijalbaelivon the Save (17,000). 

VI. Thb Mabitimb Pbovuicbs, seuth-^west of Carniola; a 
mountainous district. Population, 521,000. Capital, 
Vrleste* the most flourishing seaport in Austria 
(95,000). 

Previous to 1849, Carinthia, Carniola, and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, were politically united, forming the Kingdom of 
Illybia. 



mountains ; watered by the Elbe and iti affluent, the Mol* 
dau. Population, 4,706,000. The eountry is Tery fertile, 
and abounds in metals, precious stones, and mineral 
springs; and the climate is extremely healthy. Capital, 
Pragrn^y on the Moldau, which contains the oldest 
university in Germany (143,000). 

VIII. Ths Makoraviatb of Moratia, mountainous in the 
east and north, but low and open towards the centre and 
south, which part has been called **the land of maize and 
wine." Population, 1,867,000. It contains extensiTO 
pastures ; and has large manufactures in iron, linen, cotton, 
and especially wool. Capital, Brunn (59,060), one of 
the most important manufacturing towns in the empire. 

IX. Ths Ducht of Silxsia, north-east of Moravia. Pro- 
duces very fine flax. Population, 444,000. Silesia was 
till 1849, politically united vnth Moravia. It contains va* 
rious manufactures, and is especially noted for that of linen. 
Capital, Troppau (10,000). 

Eight states out of Germany : — 

I. The Kingdom of Hungary, including Servia and Te* 
meswar, formerly separated from it. It is inhabited mainly 
by a race of people called Magyars, an Asiatic tribe, who 
conquered it in the ninth century, and are in no way con- 
nected with the ancient Huns, formeily established here. 
Hungary is low and fertile in the valleys of the Danube 
and Tbeiss, but mountainous in the Western parts, where 
is the great Bakony Forest. Timber is most abundant. 
The country abounds in mineral springs, and has metals of 
every kind except tin. It also produces a great variety of 
precious stones. It yields largely all the usual products of 
agricultural countries, and the low parts, particularly the 
valley of the Theiss, produce the Tokay wine, (which is 
famed all over Europe,) and maty other kinds. Popula- 
tion, 9,900,000. The capital is Buda-Pefttli 

(l8/,000), really consisting of two cVUes. Biidsi, otv xVia 
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right bank of the Danube, and Pesth, on the left bank, which 
are connected by a handsome suspension bridge. 

Sses'edleii (63,ooo) ; Preslmrg' (44,000). 

II. The KiMaooif of Croatia and Slatonia, south-west 
of Hungary* and formerly politically united with it. Fer- 
tile in the valleys of the rivers, sterile in the south. Popu- 
lation, 876,000, very rude. Chief town, AgTfilD , on the 
Save (14,000). 

III. Thb Kingdom ov Dalm atia, a rude district on the 
east shore of the Adriatic Sea. Population, 404,500. 

Capital, Kara;. 

IV. Thb Grand PftiNCiPALiTT of Transylvania, a great 
table-land, covered with mountains and forests, and shut in 
on three sides by the Carpathian Mountains. Population, 
1,927,000. It produces valuable timber, corn of all kinds, 
sheep, and other cattle; also, salt, and metals of all kinds. 
Capital, Klausenliursr (22,000). 

V. The Kingdom of Galicia, including Cracow, and 
the adjacent territory, a part of the old kingdom of Poland, 
noted for the production of salt. Galicia, next to Hungary, 
is a principal granary of Austria. Population, 4,597,000. 
Capital, Iiemlierg' (70,000, of whom 20,000 are Jews). 
The university is one of the most numerously attended in 
Europe. Cracow, till lately an independent republic 
(41,000). 

VI. DvcHY OF BuKOwiNA, south-east of Galicia, with which 
it was politically united till 1851 . A mountainous country, 
containing large oak and other forests. Population, 
457,000. Chief town Czernowics (pronounced 
Tehemowiieh), 10,000. 

VII. Thb Military Frontivr is a long and very narrow 
strip of land on the frontier towards Turltey, on which are 
a number of forts. Some of the most consideia!b\ft. ^1\!^^^<^ 
foTtresaea are Peter wavCtAlA, %«VBA^:n., ^n>^ 

JBrodl. Their inhabitanta enio^ cw\a:m ^wr^'wjj^ ^^^ 
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maintaining a military force to defend the empire on the 
south. Population, 1,065^000. 
VIII. Thb Kingdom of YsNicSy inthenorthof Italy (see page 
110); the most fertile part of the Austrian Empire, as re- 
markable for the variety as the abundance of its produc- 
tions. Population, 2,446,000. Tenice, a very celebrated 
sea-port, at the head of the Adriatic Sea, bnt not now so 
flourishing as Trieste (118,000) ; built on more than eighty 
small islands, something like Amsterdam; once the first 
trading state in Europe. TerO'liA» a very ancient city 
(60,000). Padl'ua, also very ancient ; famous during the 
middle ages for its university (53,000). HfUi'tlia 
(26,000). 

Until 1859 Lombardy and Venice together formed a pro- 
vince of the Austrian empire ; but in that year the two pro- 
vinces were separated, and Lombardy was joined to Sardinia. 

There are in Austria four towns containing above 100,000 in- 
habitants : Tienna, Biida-Pestli, Prasrue, 
and 'V'eiilce ; seven containing above M),000, and 

under 100,000: Trieste, Xemliersr, Crratz, 
Szecedin, Terona, Brumiy and Pailua. 



Name the boundaries of the Austrian Empire. Its principal 
mountains. Its rivers. Its lakes. Its chief productions. 
Name the states composing the empire of Austria. What is 
the character of Hungary ? Of Transylvania ? Of Bohemia ? 
Give some account of Vienna. Of Trieste. What is Prague 
remarkable for ? Name the capital of Hungary. What is the 
Military Frontier? What do you know of Venice? Of 
Padna? 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

DENMARK. 

The Kingdom of Denmark, a country about three 
times as lai^e as Wales, consists of a continental 
portion, and of several islands in the Baltic Sea. 

The continental part is nearly 300 miles long, and 
100 wide, and includes the provinces of Jutland, 
Schleswig, and Holstein, which form a peninsula, 
and LatLenlrarg, which reaches to the river Elbe. 
The chief islands are Zealand, Fii21«l, and LaaJand, 

The peninsula differs from most peninsulas by 
extending to the north instead of the south. It is 
generally very flat, the sea being kept out in parts by 
artificial iJanks, as in Holland. There is a range of 
low hills near the east coast. There are no moun- 
tains, and the rivers are very short. The soil is fer- 
tile in some parts, but in others very barren, with 
extensive marshes. 

The peninsula and the islands are separated from 
each other by several straits, the chief of which are 
the Skager Sack, between Jutland and Norway ; the 
Kattegat, between Jutland and Sweden ; the Sounds 
between Zealand and Sweden; the Oreat Belt, be- 
tween Zealand and Fonen, and the Little Belt, be- 
tween Funen and Schleswig. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The population is 2,468,000. The Danes are a 
trading people. The Duchy of Holstein and Lajaa^x- 
bur^^ a German state, is under t\i^ ¥Axi^ ol^^^iSk^sx-K^*^' 
(See p. 86.) The religion is Pxotea\»xA, 
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COPENHAGEN, tbe capital of the kingdom, is on the is- 
land of Zealand. It is one of the finest cities of Europe. 
Population, 130,000. Altona, (32,200). SH'sI- 
nore» an important sea-port in Zealand, where toll is 
paid hy all vessels, except Swedish and British, entering the 

Soand. SdilesirlgT (11|600). Flenst^urgT 

(16,500). 

The foreign possessions in Europe are Iceland, 
a large island in the Atlantic Ocean^ famous for its 
volcanoes, and its geysers, or hot-springs, (population, 
60,000), and the Faroe Idands (8000) ; in America, 
Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and St. John, three of the 
West India Islands (40,000), and part of the coast 
of Oreenland. 

The population of the foreign possessions is about 
118,000 ; making the total of the Danish dominions 
about 2,600,000. 

Denmark formerly had some establishments on the 
Guinea coast and in India, but these have been sold 
to Great Britain. 



Of what portions does the kingdom of Denmark consist ? 
In what respect is the peninsula remarkable ? What is its 
physical character ? Name the principal straits of Denmark. 
What sort of government is that of Denmark? What is 
Copenhagen remarkable for? Elsinore? Name the foreign 
possessions of Denmark. What is Iceland chiefly noted for ? 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Sweden and Norway are tvro distinct kingdoms, 
rii/ed over by one king, and occapym^ oxl^ ^^^v. 
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peninsula in the north of Enrope, called the Scan- 
dinavian Feninsnla. 

The peninsula is ahout 1200 miles in length, and 
400 in hreadth, and it is rather more than three 
times as large as Great Britain. Its chief capes are 
the Nord Kun and LindesBMB. It is hounded on 
the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the sooth by the Skager Back . 
and the Kattegat, and on the east by the Baltic Sea, 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and Bussia. 

The west coast has many deep inlets of the sea, 
called Fiords or Firths. It has also many islands, 
die chief of which are the LofodenlsleSy off one of the 
most southern of which is the noted whirlpool called 
Maelstrom. The North Cape is on an island 
called Mager'oe. 

A great chain of mountains runs from north to 
south in the peninsula ; expanding in the southern 
part into broad and elevated table lands, caHed fields, 
of which Dovre Field, Lang Field, and Har'danger 
Field are the chief. North of the Fields the chain 
is known as the Koelen Mountains. This chain 
separates Sweden from Norway, and is steep towards 
the west coast, but slopes off gently to the east. 
The summits are mostly covered with snow. 

The rivers are numerous, but for the most part 
short. The chief of them are the Glommen in Nor- 
way, which is the largest, and the Dal and the Elar 
in Sweden. The lakes are also numerous i thft c\!L\ft£ 
of them are Lake Wen'et and lake^Oi^wt^'^^^^^ 
itre united by a canal, andliakelBLxiNax. 
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The mountains have extensive forests upon them, 
particularly on the west side, on which vast quanti- 
ties of fir timher are cut and floated down the rivers 
to the sea. Much of the timher is made into char- 
coal for the purpose of smelting iron. 

The climate is cold and the soil unproductive ; hut 
the mines are very rich. The hest silver mine in 
Europe is that of KongBberg, in the south of Nor- 
way. Copper is also abundant. Some of the best iron 
is produced in Sweden. The coasts abound with flsh. 

The government of Sweden and Norway is a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The two kingdoms were united 
in 1814. The population of Sweden ^js 3,734,000; 
of Norway, 1,490,000. The religion is Protestant, 
and the people are well educated. 

In Sweden the chief towns are : — 

STOCKHOLM, the capital, built partly on the mainland, 
and partly on several small islands at the entrance of Lake 
Malar. A fine but irregularly built city (117»000). 

CrOt'tell1l1ir8r» & commercial town at the mouth of the 
Gota. Exports, steel, iron, and timber (32,000). 

CarlftCro'na, near the south-east corner of Sweden, 
the station of the Swedish navy (15,000). 

Upsala, a very ancient city, once the capital of Sweden, 
now famous for its university and library (8000). 

In Norway are : — 
CIH£ISTIAKIA,the capital, at the head of a long fiord ; the 

seat of a university : trade in deal, timber, and fish (39,000). 
Ber'g^n, the first commercial city of Norway, chiefly 

noted for its export of fish (26,000). 

JPjTOntfhieinM, a seaport: the former capital of Norway. 

^AJTlaeiaMisandt, on the Skagcr Kack, a^We Iw %\ix^- 
bttilfUng, 
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The only foreign possession of Sweden is the Island 
of St. Bartholomew, in the West Indies (18,000). 
The total population of the dominions of Sweden and 
Norway is 5,242,000. 



What are the bounds of the Scandinavian Peninnila ? Its 
length? Its breadth? Its capes? What are fiords ? What 
is the Maelstrom ? What names are given to the diflferent 
parts of the great chain of mountains? The chief river? 
Chief lakes ? The chief products ? The population ? What 
do you know of Stockholm ? Of Upsala ? Of Christiania ? 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

.The Eussian Empire, one of the five great powers 
of Europe, is the largest state in the world ; it includes 
one-seventh of the land of the glohe, and is twice the 
extent of Europe ; hut it is not populous. The most 
important portion of it is in Europe, the largest por- 
tion is in Asia, and a small portion is in America. 

Russia in Europe is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, on the east by Russia in Asia and the 
Caspian Sea, on the south by Mount Caucasus and 
the Black Sea, and on the west by the Austrian Em- 
pire, Prussia, the Gulf of Bothnia, and Sweden. Its 
length is more than 2000 miles, and its width nearly 
as much. In size it is twenty -{o\>x Xaxclr^ ^&\«t'^ '^'a^ 
Great Britain. 
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The chief inlets of the sea are the White Sea, the 
Gulf of Finland, the Gulf of Riga, the Gulf of Per'e- 
kop, and the Sea of A'zov. 

Russia is one of the most level countries in Europe. 
a' tract of slightly elevated land crosses it near the 
middle, from south-west to north-east, which forms 
the watershed of the country. The most eleyated 
portion of this tract is called the Heights of Valdai. 
A chain of mountains, in some parts 4000 feet high, 
called the Ooral MoxuLtains, separates Russia in 
Europe from Russia in Asia. 

The chief rivers of Russia in Europe are, the 
Fetcho'ra, the Mezen, the Bwina, and the One'ga, 
which run into the Arctic Ocean ; the Neva, the 
Duna, and the Niemen, which run into the Baltic ; 
the OnraL and Volga, which run into the Caspian 
Sea ; the Don, flowing into the Sea of Azov ; and the 
Dnieper (with its great affluent the Fripert), the Bag, 
and Dniester, which run into the Black Sea. 

The chief lakes of Russia are Lake Ladoga, the 
largest lake in Europe, Lake Onega, and Lake 
Feipns. 

The climate of Russia, though very various, is 
mostly cold. There are great marshy deserts about 
the rivers Petchora and Fripet ; and there are vast 
sandy deserts, with spots of thin grass upon them, 
called steppes, between the Caspian and Black Seas, 
and round their shores. 

The upper part of the valley of the Volga produces 
ras^ quantities of com, hemp, and ftax, Soxnaof the 
south parts produce excellent wine, TVie iote«^,\«»^ 
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in the north and west, prodace huilding timber, tar, 
pitch, resin, and turpentine. 

The steppes support vast herds of cattle, which 
produce tallow and hides ; and in the forests, in most 
parts of the empire, wild boars exist in great number, 
and supply a great part of Europe with the best 
bristles for making brushes. 

The Oural Mountains produce gold, copper, and 
some other metals. There are some coal fields near 
the centre of the country. 

The Emperor, or Czar, as he is called, is the head 
of the government. The nobles have great power 
over the people in their own districts. The poorer 
classes are in a degraded condition, and in several 
parts of the empire are half barbarous. The popu- 
lation of Eussia in Europe is 66,802,000, including 
Finland and Poland. Nine-tenths of them are mem- 
bers of the Greek Church, and the rest of various 
religions, including many Jews. 

The great trading sea-ports of Bussia are : — 

St. Peterftlinrgri in the Gulf of Finland ; Rlgra, 
on the Baltic; Arclliillgrdf on the White Sea; 
Odessa, on the Black Sea: Astrakliail, on the 

Caspian Sea. Tagronrogr* on the Sea of Azov. The 
naval sea-port is Cronstodl; in the Gulf of Finland. 
Seliastopolf on the Black Sea, lately a na? al sea- 
port, is now dismantled. 

There are eleven towns in Bussia in Europe, each 
containing more than 50>000 inhabitants : — 

ST. PETEBSBUEG, t\ie ca.^\iiv ^i \\v^ ««ssivt^^ ^ '^'^ 

iDon^liof the river Neva. Toxai^^^Vs^^^^^^^^^^^^" 



v». 
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1703 (532,040). One of the finest cities in Europe, Mrith ? 

university and magnificent library* 
n^MCOWy the old capital, near the centre of the country 

(386,000). Burnt by the Russians on the French invasion 

in 1812. The Kremlin or citadel contains some very fine 

buildings. Many of the old noble families of Russia reside 

at Moscow. It is also a great manufacturing town. Its 

winters are very cold, but its summers hot. 
lFFAl*ftaiV, on the Vistula, once the capital of the kingdom 

of Poland, before it was divided between Russia, Austria, 

and Prussia, in 1815 ; a fine city (167,000). 
OdLeftSa^ a very flourishing sea-port on the Black Sea 

(104,000). Exports chiefly com, hides, and tallow. 
Kldtlnev, in BessaraMa (86,000). 
BlgTtt, a great sea port on the Baltic at the Mouth of the 

D&na (72,000). Exports chiefly hemp, flax, and timber. 
Vonlai about 100 miles from Moscow ; famous for manu- 

factur^s in metal (58,000). 
Tllna, on the river Niemen (52,000, the greater part of 

whom are Jews). 
KieT, an old and venerable city, vrith a famous university, 

on the Dnieper (61,100). 
(Saratov, a town of great trade, on the Volga (62,000). 
.Kazan, in the centre of the country, near the Volga 

(S8,000) ; fiamous for its university and its schools. 

Other towns to be noted are — 

Afttraliliail, on the Caspian Sea, carries on trade with 
India and Persia, and has manufactures of Russia leather 
and shagreen (44,800). 
. Arcliangreli a sea-port on the White Sea, which has 

declined since the founding of St. Petersburg (25,060). 
Klterson, at the mouth of the Dnieper (40,000). 
Cron»tS^At, on a small island in the Gulf of Finland 
(^4 000, ebietiy s&ilors and soldiers). The gtesit mtiiSL ^o^ 
ofJiassia, with a magnincent harbour. 



If IJnIl IV OTSrorod, on the Volga (23,000) ; baa the 
largest fair in Europe, attended bj 300,000 people, from all 
parts of Europe and Asia. 

Bassia in Europe includes many distinct peoples, 
and some vrho still live in their original barbarous 
modes. The most important of them are the Laps, 
or Laplanders, the Fins, and the Samojedes, in the 
north, and the Don Cossacks in the south, 

RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

« 

This vast district, besides Geor^a, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, indodes all the north of 
Asia, which is called Siberia. It is a cold, nnpro- 
ductiye country, but between the river Obi and its 
affluent, the Irtish, and on the shores of the great 
lake Baikal, it produces timber and metals of seve- 
ral kinds. The whole of Siberia produces furs of 
various kinds. 

The chief towns 



Vomsk on the Tom, an affluent of the Obi (1 3,500). 
IrkntSk, on Lake Baikal (20,000). Tobolsk, 
on the Irtish, (16,000). Omsk, on the Irtish (11,700) 
XakatSk, on the Lena (7000). 

Bussia in America includes the north-west corner 
of North America, with the peninsula of Aliaska and 
the Aleutian Islands. Produces scarcely anjthii^ 
but furs. 
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The population of the Bussian empire is— 

Bussia in Europe . . . 6 G, 892,000 
„ in Asia . . . 8,204,00^) 

9, in America . . • 54,000 



Total • . . 75,150,000 



Of what parts does the Russian Empire consist ? State the 
boandaries and extent of Russia in Europe. What are its 
chief inlets of the sea ? Name ther anges of heights. The 
principal rivers. The chief lakes. Where are tho" great 
marshes ? What are the steppes ? Where is the great supply 
of com produced ? Of wine ? Of timber, &c. ? Of hides and 
tallow ? Of bristles ? Where are the chief supplies of metals 
in Europe ? In Asia ? What is the Emperor called ? What 
is the condition of the people ? The prevailing religion ? 
Which are the chief sea-ports ? What do you know of St. 
Petersburg ? Of Moscow ? Of Warsaw ? Of Odessa ? Of 
Riga ? Of Toula ? Of Vilna ? Of Kazan ? Of Cronstadt ? 
Of Astrakhan? Of Archangel? Of Nijnii Novgorod ? Name 
the chief uncivilized tribes of Russia in Europe. What are 
the chief towns of Russia in Asia? 



CHAPTEB XXXII. 

ITALY. 

Italy is the most beautiful country of Europe. The 
greater part it of forms a long peninsula reaching 
out towards the south-east in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its boundary on the north is the main ridge of 
the Alps. Its length is 720 miles. Italy is about 
tm'ce as large as £ngland and ^a\ea. 
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The chief capes of Italy are Cape Garga'no, Cape 
Santa Haxia di Leuca, and Cape Spartivento. It 
has the Adriatic Sea on its eastern coast ; the Gulfs 
of Taranto and of Sqtiilla'ce on the south; and the 
Strait of Messina and the Bays of Enfemia, Foli- 
castro, Saler'no, Naples, Ghte'ta, and Gten'oa on the 
west. 

Its chief mountains are — the Western, Central, and 
part of the Eastern Alps, bounding it on the north ; 
the Maritime Alps; and the Apennines, \vhich run 
all down the peninsula, and are continued in the Island 
of Sicily. It has three volcanoes : Vesuvius, on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples ; Etna, in Sicily ; and 
Strom'boli, an insular mountain, one of the Lipari 
Isles, to the north of Sicily. 

The chief rivers of Italy are the Fo, which rises in 
the Western Alps, and flows into the Adriatic Sea ; 
its chief tributaries, the Tessino, Adda, and Oglio, rise 
in the Central Alps ; the Adige, which rises in the 
Central Alps, and almost joins the Po at its mouth ; 
the Amo, and the Tiber, which rise in the Apennines, 
and flow into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The principal lakes are Lake Maggio're, and the 
Lakes of Como, Ise'o, and Ghurda, which are all formed 
by the affluents of the Po rising in the Central Alps. 

The climate of Italy is mild and beautiful. The 
soil in the valleys is very fertile, producing wine, oil, 
silk, and a great variety of other articles ; but in 
some parts it sends out unwholesome vapours called 
malaria. 

The Italians all speak one\wigQi»jgfc\\3k^'^^^^^ 
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cjently they were divided into eight distinct states, 
which had no coremon interest. Now, however, most 
of these states have hecome united nnder one com- 
mon head, and form a constitntional monarchy, which 
is called the Kingdom of Italy, and includes the 
whole of the peninsula except the kingdom of Venice, 
the States of the Church, and the Eepuhlic of San 
Marino. The total population of Italy is ahout 
24,500,000, nearly all of whom are Eoman Catholics. 

I. The Kingdom of Italy comprises at present 
the five divisions formerly politically distinct, and 

known as— - 

(a) The Kingdom or Sardinia and LoMBARor, 
\b) Thb Ducht of Parma, 

(c) The Duchy of Modena, 

(d) The Grand Ducht of Tuscany, 

(e) The Kingdom or Naples, or Kingdom or thx 

Two Sicilies, 

together with the greater portion of the coontrj 
known as the States of the Church. 
The kingdom of Sardinia itself, until the recent 
changes were made, consisted of ^Ye parts, viz.. 
Piedmont, Gen'oa, Savoy, Nice, and the island 
of Sardinia. To it the province of Lomhardy was 
added in 1859, at the close of the Italian war ; 
and soon afterwards Parma, Modena, and the 
Romagna (i^. the northern part of the States of 
the Church). In I860 Tuscany and the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies were annexed, together with 
those portions of the Papal Territory known as 
the Marches, and IJmhria ; and in the same year 
^^rojr, Ijing west of the Alps, and "i^vsfc, «i wi^'aX. 
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prorinee on the Meditemmeuiy were transferred 

to France. The chief towns of the northern part 

of the present kiogdom are — 

TTJBIN'* the capital, a fin« dty upon the river Po (180,000) ; 
d-ea'oat the first sea-port in Italy, and a very fine city 
(120,000); Alessandria, on the Po (54,000); 
Cag-lla'li, capital of the Island of Sardinia (30,000) ; 
and in Lombardy, JMll'ail (220,000), distinguished for 
its fine public buildings, its schools, and its trade in 
books ; Cremo'na (28,000), noted for violins ; BreS- 
cia (35,000), famous for arms and silk goods. 

In Parma, lying to the sonth of Lombardj, and 
north-east of Genoa, the chief towns are Panna 

. (46,0(X)), and Piacen'za. The district of Mo- 
DENA, lying to the east and south-east of Parma, 
produces the best white marble, called Carrara 
marble, from the town of that name near which 
it abounds. Its chief towns are no'deni^ 
(32,000), and Carra'ra. Tuscaity, the ancient 
Etruria, consists chiefly of the famous Yal d' Amo, 
or basin of the Amo, one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world, producing abundance of oil and 
silks ; and is considered the most enlightened and 
flourishing part of !ltaly. Its chief towns are— 

FLOSENCE, on the Amo (115,000), containing the cele- 
brated Academy della Crusca, a fine library, and some of 
the best collections of paintings in the world ; and noted for 
the manufacture of alabaster articles, mosaic work, and silk, 
and for the cultivation of literature and the fine arts ; 

Iiesrlioni, the sea-port of Tuscany (80,000), famous for 
the exportation of straw hats, anchovies, silk goods, and oil ; 

X<acea (24,092), the capital of a distinct duchy till 1847; 

Pl'Sa (22,000), on the Arno, inxosiXA l^x V(& xss&Hvsi^^ 'vsx^ 
for its leaning tower ; and 
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Sle'na (20,637), celebrated for the cultivation of the fine 
arts, and for the pure form of the Italian language spoken 
by its inhabitants. 

The Island of Elba, known for its iron mines, and its 
having been a place of banishment of Napoleon, belongs to 
Tuscany. 

The district formerly constituting the Kingdom of 
Naples includes the south part of the Italian 
Peninsula^ the Island of Sicilj, and the Lip'ari 
Islands ; and is ahout half as large as Great Britain,, 
containing a population of upwards of 9>000,000. 
It produces silk^ oil> cotton, and sulphur. Its chief 
towns are — 

NAPLES (418,000), one of the finest cities in the world, 
from its situation and climate, and noted for the manufacture 
of maccaroni, of articles in lava, and in red coral, brought 
from the African coast ; 

Palermo (186,000), capital of the island of Sicily, a 
very beautiful city ; 

IH^ftSllia (97,000), in the Island of SicUy, a place of 
great trade ; 

Catania (62,000), in the Island of Sicily, a handsome 
city at the foot of Mount Etna; Salerno (19,000), 

Taranto (15,000) ; and also Syracuse (16,000) 

and Crlrg*enti (15,000), noted for the exportation of 
sulphur, both on the Island of Sicily. 

In that portion of Italy formerly belonging to the 
Pope, but now included in the newly established 
kingdom of Italy, the chief towns are — 

VolO'lEtrna (75,000), a noble city, with a famous uniyer- 
sity ; Anco'na, a sea-port, on the Adriatic (30,000) ; 

V^erra'ra (25,586). 

II. The States of the Ciittrch, the territory at 
present actually ruled by the Pope as temporal 



sovereign, is a small district around Eome, little 
more than half the size of Wales. Its population 
is about 690,000 

JM^THTP (180/)00), the capital, on the river Tiber, once the 
mistress of the world, now full of ruins, remains of ancient 
grandeur, libraries, and collections of works of art of nearly- 
all ages; now noted for the manufactnre of cameos and 
mosaics. ClTlta Tecehto, a sea-port on the 
Mediterranean (6878) ; Tlterbo (13,850). 

III. The Bepublic of San Marino, one of the 
smallest hut most ancient states in Europe. Popu- 
lation, 7600. 

Italy contains eight towns with ahove 100,000 inha- 
hitantSj^ iriz. : — Hapleft, mian, Palermo, 
Bomei Turin, Oenoa, Florence, and 
Tenlce ; and seven with aboTc 50,000 and less 
than 100^000^ viz. : — Hesftlna, JLegrlftom, 
Solomnia, Terona, €}ataiila, Padua 
and Alessandria. 

Name the chief capes of Italy. The chief ^Ifs and bays 
The chief nunmtains. The volcanoes. Name the chief riyers, 
with their eources and mouths. The chief lakes. The chie 
productions. What is malaria? "What makes the states of 
Italy to form one whole? Population? Religion? Name 
the former chief states of Italy. What do you know of Sar- 
dinia? Of Turin? Of Genoa? Of Cagliari? What does 
Modena produce ? What are the chief productions of Tuscany ? 
What do you know of Florence? Of Leghorn? Of Lucca? Of 
Siena ? Of the Island of Elba ? What was the other name of 
the kingdom of Naples? Of what parts did it consist? 
What are its productions? Give some account of Naples. 
Of Palermo. Of Messina. What are the States of the Church? 
Population ? What do you know of Rome ? Of Bologna ? 
Of Ancona? Of the republic of San Marino? Name the 
eight towns of Italy containing above 100,000 inhabitants. 
In what divisions are they ? Name Wi<^ X^^^'da Qa«Nm;^s!c^%\)>'^- 
tweea 50,000 and 100,000 izihabVUxitu 
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CHAPTER XXXIII, 

The Turkish Empire. 

The Turkish Empire consists of three parts: 
1, Turkey in Europe^ with the Island of Candia, and 
some smaller ones ; 2, Turkey in Asia, with many 
islands ; 3, The Turkish dominions in Africa. 

Turkey in Europe is bounded by the Austrian and 
Russian Empires on the north ; by the Adriatic Sea 
on the west ; by Greece, the Archipelago, and the Sea 
of Marmora, on the south ; and by the Black Sea on 
the east. Its length is 720 miles, and its breadth 680i 

The chief gulfs and straits are the Bosphoms, or 
Channel of Constantinople, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Dardanelles, which form the passage into 
the Black Sea ; the Gulf of Saloni'ka ; the Gulf of 
Yolo ; and the Gulf of Arta. 

It is a hilly country, and contains two great ridges 
of mountains. One of these, called Findus, forms a 
continuation of the Eastern Alps, and runs from north 
to south, rising in some places to 8000 feet in height ; 
the other, called Balkan, or Hsamns, runs from east 
to west, with a general elevation of nearly 5000 feet. 

The chief rivers are the lower part of the Danube, 

with its affluents the Bosna, Morava, and Isker, on 
the right bank, and the Sereth and Fruth, on the 
left bank; the Maritza, the Little Kara-Sn, the 
Stmina, and the Vardar, which rise in the Balkan 
Mountains, and flow into the Archipelago. 
Tlie climate of Turkey in Europe is cold in winter, 
^tf/ irarw in summer. The north part i^TodL\w»% ^^ 
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and pine timber ; the south parts oil and wine. Bat 
the land is badly cultiyated. 

The Emperor of Turkey is called the Sultan. His 
power is nominally absolute, but it is in reality very 
weak over the greater part of his dominions, owing 
to misgoyernment. The proyinces of the empire are 
l^der goyernors called Pashas, some of whom are 
yirtually independent of the Sultan. The religion of 
the empire is Mahometan. 

Turkey in Europe is diyided into eight provinces : 
Bum-ili, Bulgaria, Albania, ThessaLy, and Bosnia; 
with Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, which are 
parts of the Turkish Empire, in hardly anything else 
but name. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the capital, with its suburbs 
Pera and CrAlato, contains above 400,000 inhabi- 
tants. A very fine city. Sentart, a suburb, on the 
other side of the Bosporus (50,000) 

AdLriailople» on the river Maritza (100,000). 

Salonl'lcai the ancient Thessalonica, chief port on the • 
Archipelago (70,000, out of whom are 30,000 Jews); 
carries on a great trade with England. 

Sncliarest, capital of Wallachia (60,788). 

Soplilaf capital of Bulgaria (50,000), on the Isker. 

BOftlia-tierai, capital of Bosnia (40,000). Scu- 
tari, capital of Albania (40,000). Belg*radLej oa 
the Danube, capital of Serbia (30,000). 

Taraa* best Turkish European sea-port on the Black Sea 
(20,000). 

The Principality of Montenegro hetween Albania 
and Bosnia, though tributary to Turkey, claims to be 
considered independent. 

The Island of Candik ^^^ wvr\«^sNM ^"^^^ 
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Crete. Capital, Candia. "" Other islands of Tarkej in 

Europe are Thaso, Samotlirakiy Imbro, and Leamo. 

The population of Turkey in Europe is 15^0|i000. 

TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Turkey in Asia* includes all the countries an- 
ciently called Asia Minor, with the islands near it ; 
Syria and Palestine ; Mesopotamia, half of Armenia^ 
and half of Arahia ; which contain most of the places 
that are mentioned in the Holj Scriptures, including 
Bahylon and Nineyeh. The power of the Sultan in 
Arabia and some other parts is little more than 
nominal. 

The chief prorinces of Turkey in Asia are Ana- 
tolia, Trebizond, Sivali, Koniyeh, and ETzronm, 
which form the ancient Asia Minor and part of Ar- 
menia ; Bagdad, the ancient Mesopotamia ; Aleppo, 
Damascus, and Gaza, the ancient Syria. There are 
four cities with above 50,000 inhabitants. 

Sag^dLad, on the Tigrii, the capital of Turkey in Arift 
(65,000). 

Smyrna, a sea-port of great trade, on the Archipelago 
(150,000). Noted for sponge and figs. 

l^amasena, a very ancient and beautiful city (90,000). 

Aleppo, in the north of Syria (70,000). 

Vripoli (15^0), Beyront (12,000), sea-porta of 
Syria. Trebtzoild (25,000), a sea-port on the Black 
Sea. Mosul, on the Tigris (45,000). £1 Ka4s, 
the ancient Jerusalem (15,000). If ablOllS, the ancient 
Shechem (8000). Se1»11fttiell, the ancient Samaria. 
JTatfa, a sea-port^ the ancient Joppa. Craza (16,000) 

^or physical features, see the description oi Ksiai, v* Vn. 
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Saida, the ancient Sidon (6000). 8ur, the andenl 

Tyre (5000). 

Chief islands-— Cyprus, capital HiCOSia (18,000) ; 

Bliodes; Ko«; Samo; KMo; JMytllene. 

TURKISH DOMIinONS IN AFRICA. 

The Sultan claims authority over Egypt, Tripoli, 

Fezzan, and Tunis, on the north coast of Africa; 

but he may be said to have no power in Egypt, and 

not much in Tripoli, Tunis, or Fezzan, which are 

three of theBarbary States (see p. 136). 

Egypt is the lower vall^ of the river Nile, a tract of country 
about 500 miles lon^, and, except in the region of the 
Delta, not more than from 10 to 15 wide. It is 
perhaps the most fertile spot in the world, owing chiefly to 
the annual floods of the river. Produces vast quantities of 
corn, and, in ancient times, used to be called the granary of 
the Roman Empire. Population, including Nubia and 
Sennaar, 3,350,000. 

Egypt was a mere province of the Turkish Empire till 
1811, when the famous Pasha, Mehemet Ali, made it really 
independent. In 1840, the Sultan declared war, but the 
Egyptians were successful ; and, through European influence, 
the government of Egypt was ensured to Mehemet All as a 
tributary state to Turkey, and made hereditary in his 
descendants. 

Nubia and Kordofan fell under the power of Egypt^ 
1820, and Sennaar, 1822. Thp capital of Kordofan, 
El-Obeid, contains 30,000 inhabitants. 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, on the river Nile (250,000). 

Alexandria, the great sea-port of Egypt, on the 
Mediterranean (60,000). 
Tripoli, with its dependency Barca, the easternmost and 
most civilized of the Barbary States. Population, 900,000* 
Governed by a Pasha, a "vaA^ilL oi \>ckfc ^xs^nasi. ^^^g^^.^> 
Tripoli (20,000). 
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Fkzzan, an oisis, or fertile spot, in the great desert Sahara. 
Governed by a sultan, or chief, a yassal of the Sultan of 
Turkey. Population, 26,000. Capital, HaurzulK. 

Tunis is goyemed by a Bey, who is nominally trlhntaiy to 

the Sultan. Population, 2,000,000. TuniS, the capital 
(130,000, out of whom 30,000 are Jews). Kairwan 
(50,000). 

The population of the Tarkish empire is as fol- 
lows : — 

Turkey in Europe . . . 15,500,000 
Turkey in Asia .... 16,050^000 
Turkish Dominions, real and nomi- 
nal, in Africa • . . 3,800,000 



Total • 35,350,000 



THE KINGDOM OF GREECE. 

The Kingdom of Greece consists of three parts: 
1, North Greece, or livadia, bounded on the north 
by Turkey ; 2, The KCorea, or Feloponnes'ua, a pen- 
insula shaped almost like a vine leaf; 3, A number 
of Islands. 

The chief capes are Colonna and Matapan'. The 
gulfs are those of iBgina, Nauplia, Coron, and 
Lepanto, or Corinth. 

The country is mountainous, but the mountains, 
though very numerous, are not very elevated. Those 
in North Greece are a continuation of the Findus 
Chain of South Turkey ; the Findus range sends out 
a spur to the east, called (Eta. The rivers are short 
^ttd small; most of them dry Tip m ftULtam^T. T^aa 
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two chief ones are the Aspro-Potamo, in Livadia^ 
and the Enfia, in the Peloponnesus. The soil is 
generally poor; hut the climate is fine and the 
scenery yery beautiful. Currants are produced in 
the Morea. 

Greece was a part of the Turkish Empire till 1832, 
when it became a constitutional monarchy. Popu- 
lation (in 1860), 1,075,000. 

ATHENS, the capital, north-east of the Gulf of MgintL, con- 
taining the finest ruins in the world (45,000). 

PtrseuSf the tea-port of Athens^ on the Gulf of ^gina. 

IPfttras, near the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth (8000), 
If ftupliai on the Gulf of Nauplia (6000)^ sea-ports of 
the Morea. 

Corintll, on the Isthmus (2000). 

JVavarino, near the southern part of the western coast, 
where the Turkish fleet was destroyed, 1827. 

The chief islands are Hegropeit, or Eobcea, 
Hydra, Andro, Slyro, Naxo^ and Paro, which pro- 
duces the Parian marhle. 

The Ionian Islands comprising Cephalonia, Corfa, 
Santa Maura, Zante, Cer'igo, Ithaca, and Paxo, with 
several dependent isles, all in the Mediterranean Sea, 
near the coast of Greece, which were, from 1814 to 
1864, under the protection of the British GoTcm- 
ment, have now been ceded to Greece. The popu- 
lation is 230,000. Gephalonia and Zante export large 
quantities of dried currants ; Gorfu exports olive oil. 



Name the three parts of the Turkish Empire. What are 
the boundaries of Turkey in Etwopel Tea 0[<mjI^«^^ ^^ '^^'^ 
Mf round Hi eoMts? The fteat mwidMsiv t^^v»^ "^^"^ 
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men? The climate? The productions? What is the 
Emperor of Turkey called ? What the governors of the pro- 
•vinces? Name the provinces of Turkey in Europe. The 
chief towns. The chief islands. What are the ancient names 
of the countries included in Turkey in Asia? Name the 
modem provinces. What do you know of Bagdad ? Of 
Smyrna? Of Damascus? What was the ancient name of 
El-Kuds? Of Nablous? Of Sebustieh? Of Jaffa? Of 
"Saida ? Of Soar ? Name the chief islands of Turkey in Asia. 

Which are the Turkish dominions in Africa ? Who made 
Egypt really independent ? When ? To what is its fertility 
to be ascribed ? What is its chief produce ? Its population ? 
Its capital ? Its great sea-port ? How is Tripoli governed ? 
How Fezzan ? How Tunis ? What is an oasis ? What is 
the population of the Turkish Empire ? 

Of what parts does Greece consist ? When did it become 
independent ? What is Athens famous for ? What are the 
chief Greek islands ? 

Name the Ionian Islands ? How long were they under the pro- 
tection of the British Gtovernment? When were they ** ceded?" 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

ASIA. 

Asia is the largest continent of the glohe. Its 
length from east to west is 6700 miles ; its hreadth 
5400. It contains more than four times as much 
land as Europe. 

It is bounded hj the Arctic Ocean on the north ; 

the Seas of Okhotsk, of Japan, and of China, the 

Yellow Sea, the Gulf of Tonquin, and the Gulf of 

Siam on the east; the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian 

Sea, and the Persian Gulf on the south ; and the 

•^^ Sea, the olfediterranean, the A.TcV\^d«%^, «xA 
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the Black Sea» with Mount Caucasus, the Caspian 
Sea, the river Oural, and the Oural Mountains on the 
west. 

The chief capes are the North-eaflt Cape, and the 
Eajst Gape, on the north coast ; Cape Lopatka, on 
the east ; and Eomania, Comorin, and Aden, on the 
south. 

The great peninsulas of Asia are Kamtschatka 
and Corea, on the east side ; the Siamese Feninsula • 
(sometimes called Further India), Hindostan 
(sometimes called India within the Ganges), and 
Arabia, on the south ; and Asia llOnor, on the west. 

The chief islands of Asia are the Aleutian Islands 
which stretch across to America ; the Kurile Islands ; 
Sa^alien and the Japan Islands ; Ceylon ; and the 
islands to the south-east, forming the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago and Australasia, or Southern Asia (see p. 
157); Cyprus, in the Levant; Ehodes, and other 
islands in the Archipelago. 

The principal inlets of the sea are the Oulf of Obi, 
on the north ; Behring Sea, the Sea of Kamts- 
chatka, Sea of Okhotsk, Sea of Japan, Yellow Sea, 
and Chinese Sea, on the east ; the Bay of Bengal, 
the Arabian Sea, and the Bed Sea, on the south ; 
the Levant and the Black Sea, on the west. 

A great band of table-land extends across Asia 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Bed Sea. This table- 
land is thus divided : — 

I. Table-land of Maiicliouria. 
IL The great central ta1ito-laik<i otL a^Va^"^^- 
pmiag the wmdy desert oi €iOlll> w %\k«:«»^ ^^^"^ 
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350O feet high, titd the table-Iand of Tibet^ which is the 
highest table-land in the world, being in some pasts above 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

III. The taMe-land of Afgrliaiiisteii' and 

Belooelilstaii', about 4000 feet high. 
lY. The table-land of Persia, a great part of 

which it a salt desert. 
Y. The taMe-land of Arabia, which is chiefly 

desert. 

The cliief mountains of Asia are : — 

The Himalaya, the highest range in the worjd, 
bounding the table-land of Tibet on the south. The highest 
summits are IHount Bverest, the height of which is 
29,002 feet; Knncllingiin'gra, 28,178 feet; and 
Sliairalafiri'rl, 26,826 feet. There are forty athers 
more .than 20,000 feet high. 

The Hindoo K:oo8ll and the Bolor Im^lk 
bound the great central table-land on the west. 

The Altai and the YaMonoi Mountaias bound 
it on the north. 

The Aldan Mountains skirt the Sea of Okhotsk^ and 
form an angle with the Mountains of KamtS- 

eiiatltaa. 
The KMn-ran, the Ala-slian, or In-slianr 

and the ITunlftng* bound the great table-land on the east; 
the Knen-lnn and the Tilian-Slian stand upon 
it; the Pe-lin$gr and the Han-ling* are east of the 
Yunling : and all are within the Chinese Empire. 

The Mountains of §olynian bound the vaUey of the 
Indus on the right bank. 

The range of Parogiami'SUS extends from the 
Hindoo Koosh to the Caspian Sea, on the south shore of 
nrbJeA is Mount Demavend, and a Httle more to the west 

The line of moonfains then divides into tvo, wA VJaRxwj^ 
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of JUiti-TliliriM along the north. Between these two 
ranges if a table-land. 

From Taurus branches off to the southward liilMmilSy 
or Mount lieliaiiOMf which divides into two ridges 
in the north of Syria, called Ii|1»anus and Allti- 

Iilbanus. 

All the chief rivers of Asia, except two, have their 
source in the central table-land. 

Three flow northward, over the great and inhospitable plain 
of Siberia, into the Arctic Ocean : the Olli, with its affluent, 
the Irtisli; the Teu'eseii with its affluent, the 
Angtt'ra ; the Iiena, with its affluent, the AldlfaM. 

Three flow eastward, through the Chinese Empire: the 
Amoar, running into the Sea of Okhotsk ; the 
Koangr-Iio, and the "Vangr-tfte-liiangr, which 
are called by the Chinese, the Sons of Oceans flowing into tbe 
ydlow Sea. The country on the left bank of the JLower Amour 
is now Russian territory. 

Two flow into the Gulf of Siam, the CftmllOja, and 

Sffenam. 

Two flow into the Bay of Bengal: the Brabma- 
palra» and the Qanf^es (see p. 131). 

Two flow into the Arabian Sea: the InduS and the 
Herbiidda (see p. 131.) 

The Cuplirates and TigrrlS have their sources in 
Mounts Ararat and Taurus respectiyely, and flow together into 
the Persian Gulf. 

The chief lakes of Asia are the Caspian 9ea» the 
Sea of Aral, and I<a1ie liOb, which are great 
recipient lakes ; and I<ake JBallLal, in the yalley of the 
Angara. The rivers Sir, or JTaxartes, and the 
Amoo, or OJLU8, flow into the Sea of Aral. Round the 
northern end of the Caspian Sea tYieie V& s^ <i^xcKv^»c(fi^^xft^<s«^ 
ofreryhwJuid raised but attit ietit s5aw«i ^^ i^.V^'w^- 
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The surface of the Caspian Sea is 80 feet below that of th« 
Black Sea, while the surface of the Sea of Aral is only 36 feet 
above it. Between the two seas is the loir plttteau 
Of Ust-Urt. 

The population of Asia is about 620»000,000. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

COUNTRIES OF ASIA. 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese Empire is bounded on the north by 
Siberia ; on the west by Turkestan ; on the south by 
Hindostan and Further India ; and on the east by 
the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, and the Chinese 
Sea. Its length from east to west is 1600 miles ; 
and its greatest breadth 1100 miles. It occupies 
nearly one-third of the surface of the continent. 

The north-west part consists of three great table- 
lands (see p. 121), and is partly desert and partly 
mountainous and cold. A portion also of the south- 
east is mountainous and barren ; but the country 
about the mouths of the great rivers is the most 
fertile in the world, and is remarkable for pro- 
ducing tea. The chief rivers are the Upper Amour, 
the Hoajig-ho, the Yang-tse-Elang, and the Chi- 
Mang, flowing into the Pacific Ocean ; the upper 
portions of the Hekon, or Camboja, and the Brah- 
maputra; and the Tarim, flowing into an inland 
lake called Lop. 
China is the oldest and most poipxilous empire in 
^he world. It is under an Empexoi, yiYio xvi^^ ^^ 
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several parts of his dominions with different degrees 
of power ; but the chief laws of the state have not 
materially changed for 2400 years. 

The empire consists of several portions^ the chief 
of which are:-. 

I. China Proper, the south-eastern portion, bounded on 
the north by the famous great wall, and on the west by 
Tunling. It is one of the most densely peopled countries in 
he world) the number of inhabitants is estimated at 
367,000,000. The religious system of the state is that of 
Confucius ; but most of the people are Buddhists, and worship 
a god called Buddha or Fo. They are very industrious, and 
much given to trading. 

FEEHTf the capital of the empire, contains nearly 
2,000,000. 

IVankln, the ancient capital, famous for a porcelain 
tower, 200 feet in height, and for the manufacture of Indian 
ink, and the cottou-stuff called nankeen (400,000). 

There are eleven ports open to foreigners, the chief being 
Cttnton, the chief trading sea-port of the Empire, at 
the mouth of the Chi-kiang (1,000,000); Amoy, on a 
small island (300,000") ; Foo-CllOir (600,000) ; ]f Ing*- 
po (250,000) ; and Sliang*liai, one of the most com- 
mercial places on the coast (150,000) ; besides other trading- 
places, as Hankow, Tientsin, &c. 

The British settlement, Xlong*«Konsr> and the Porta* 

guese island, Macao, are near the mouth of the Chi-kiang. 

II. The protected kingdom Corea. 

III. The subject kingdom Manchoubia, east of the Khin- 
gan and south of the Yablonoi Mountains, and the river 

Amour. 

IV. Mongolia, west of Manchouria, the central portion q€ 
which is occupied by the desert oi GcWv. tVsft cwasto-n'^ 
ebieSy inhabited by wandering Mon^o\A. 
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Hai-mttt-slilll, on the northern border of the 
country, about one mile from the Siberian town of Kiachta, 
is a small place, through which a very large commerce between 
China and Siberia is carried on. 

V. Tibet, a protected state, between the Himalaya Moun- 
tains and the Kuen-Lun. The inhabitants are all Buddhists. 

Capital, liliassa (50,000), the residence of the Grand 
Lama, the religious head of Central and south-eastern Asia. 

YI. Little Bucharia, called also Eastern or Chinese 
Turkestan, between the Kuen-Lun and the Thian-Shan : em- 
bracing the extensive and somewhat fertile valley of the river 
Tarim, in the valley of which are some large towns. The chief 
are: — 

Tarhand, the capital (220,000). 

Kasli'grar (80,T)00). 

VIL Songa'ria, a small territory north of the Thian-Shaiu 
Inhabited chiefly by Mongols from South-eastern Russia. 
Capita], £11 or Gouldslia (50,000). 

THE JAPAN EMPIRE. 

This empire consists of several islands off the east 
coast of Asia, the chief of which are Nippon, Sitkokfi 
and EltLsiu, with the dependent island of Yesso. 
Population about 30,000,000 ; all Buddhists. 6o- 
yemed by an Emperor. 

Two of the seaports of the empire have been re- 
cently opened to British vessels. 

Jeddo, capital of the empire, in Nippon (700,000). The 
city was almost destroyed by an earthquake in November, 1855. 

COUNTRIES OF FURTHER INDIA. 

The three principal ones are : — 

Thb Kingdom of Burm ah, the mo%t '^e^tetn. Traversed 
ifj^ the river Imwaddy. Populatioik 2,000 »000. t\it wvBi\x^ %St 
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the mouth of the iWer, called Pegu, belongs now to the 
British, 

Chief towns. Ava, the old capital, which was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1839 (28,000). 

HKoncliOllOy the present capital, a little north of 
Aya. 

Thk Kingdom of Siam, consisting of four portions, viz. — 
Siam Proper, traversed by the river Menam ; Tributary 
Malayan States on the south ; conquered territory of Camboja 
on the east; and tributary Lao States on the north-east. 
Population, 5,000,000. 

Capital, BankOk, on the Menam (350,000). Nearly 
half the population live in houses built on bamboo rafts, float- 
ing in the river. 

The Empire of Anam, consisting of three portions: — 

1. ToNauiN in the north, traversed by the river Songha. 
Principal town, Cacliao (100,000). 

2. Cochin-China, lying along the coast of the China 
Sea. Capital, Kne, the metropolis of the whole country 
(60,000). 

3. Camboja, traversed by the Mekon or Camboja. Chief 
town, Saigroilf near the mouth of the river, a sea-port. 
(100,000). A portion of this division, including the town of 
Saigon, belongs to France. 

Population of the empire estimated at 10,000,000. 

THE KINGDOM OF PERSIA. 

Persia, a country about five times as large as Great 
Britain, is bounded on the north by the Caspian Sea 
and Turkestan' ; on the east by Afghanistan' and 
Beloocbistan' ; on the south by the Persian Gulf; 
and on the west by Turkey in Asia. It consists 
chiefly of one great table-land. 

A chain of mountains runs all «ioTL^ ^<^ \3kSi\!^^ec^ 
part, called JVoimtaiiis of EBmi^^ta^^x^^^^^^^^^ 
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# 
and another chain runs near the coast along the 

southern and western portion. In the north-west 
the chain is called KCaiintaiaB of SurdistaiL. Persia 
contains no rivers. There is a large salt lake in the 
north-west. 

The country is goyemed by an emperor called a 
Shah. The population is 8,000,000^ who are Maho- 
metans of the sect called Shiah. They are much 
opposed to the Turks, Arabs, and other Mahometans, 
who are called Sunnees. 

TEHEEAN'» tlie capital, a very unhealthy city (70,000) 
famous for the manufacture of carpets. 

Ispaliail', the ancient capital (150,000) ; famous for 
a beautiful palace, and its silk manufactures. 

Slllraz', another old capital (30,000), injured by an 
earthquake in 1824. Noted for rose-water and attar of roses. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia, a country about five times as large as 
France, is a vast peninsula, with a smaller one, at the 
south-west corner of Asia. The centre of the great 
peninsula is mostly a desert table-land. 

The native divisions of Arabia are seven in num- 
her: — 

(1.) The I^esert of HouMt Sinai; (2.) He- 

Ja9S, along the west coast ; nominally subject to the Sultan of 
Turkey; (3.) Xemen, in the south-west; (4.) Ha- 
dramailt, along the southern coast ; (5.) Oman, in 
the south-east; (6.) Kajar on the eastern side of the 
peniasula; and (7.) JVcJd, compming t\iQ Uble-Und of the 
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The population is about 10,000,000. The people are 
goyerned by many chiefs, called Sheiks, and a large propor- 
tion of them, called Bedouins, live in tents, wandering from 
place to place with their flocks and herds. Some of the 
Sheiks are subject to the Sultan of Turkey. They are all 
Mahometans. 

Keccat famous as the birth-place of Mahomet (30,000). 
Hedilna, famous for the tomb of Mahomet (18,000), both 
in Hejaz. Sana, the capital (40,000), and Hoclia, a 
sea-port, noted for coffee (7000), both in the province oi 
Yemen. Aden belongs to the British (see p. 48). 
Kuscatf the largest city in Arabia, and capital of the 
Imaun, or chief of the province of Oman, who is the most 
powerful of the Arabian chiefs (60,000). He claims as his 
possessions all the south and south-east coast of Arabia, the 
sea coast and islands in the Persian Gulf; the coast of Africa 
from Cape Guardafui to Cape Delgado, and the valuable 
islands of Socotra, Zanzibar and others along it. He has 
commercial treaties with Great Britain and the United States, 
and possesses a large naval force. He resides chiefly in the 
island of Zanzibar. 

COtJNTBIES OF CENTRAL ASIA. 

TuRKBSTAN, or the land of the Turks, from which the 
Turks of Europe originally came, is inhabited by wandering 
tribes, under chiefs called Khans. The population is about 
4,000,000. The northern part is occupied by tribes called 
Kirghis ; the rest, is divided into Khanships, viz., those of 
BoKHABA in the middle, Khiya in the north-west, Khokan 
in the north-east, and Koondooz in the south-east. 

AroHANiSTAN (the country of the Afghantf a warlike and 
powerful nation), containing three principal sovereignties, viz. 
those of Cabul, Candahab, and Hkbat, each governed 
by a native ruler called a Khan. The counttY i& «.^q>v^^ ^^:!i«B^ 
times as large as England and Wslea. \^ V^ \vft«ttX^ ^^^ 
lBdJ» by the Solyman Mountains. 
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its centre a remarkable mountain called Adftm'S Peaky 
about 7500 feet high. 

Hindostan is inhabited chiefly by the Hindoos, who hold 
a form of idolatry in which there are said to be 30,000 gods. 
There are many Mahometans, some Parsees, or fire-worship- 
pers, as they are called, who came originally from Persia, and 
some Christians. The total population of the peninsula 
is 181,000,000. The whole is under British rule or protection 
(see p. 41), except Goa> 'DaBlian, and Din, which 
are under the Portuguese; Pondlclierry» Car- 

ricali, "Vanaon, Cbanderaag'ore and 

Kalie', under the French; and the two independent 
kingdoms of If epaill' and BllOtan'. 

Nepaul, a country through which the chain of the Hima- 
laya Mountains runs. It is 500 miles long and 160 wide. 
Population, 1,940,000, chiefly Buddhists, but many practise 
idolatry like the Hindoos. The land produces metals, drugs 
of various kinds, salt, ivory, rice, and spices. Capital, 

Kliatiiiandoo.' 

BHOTA^', separated from Nepaul by the little state of 
Sikkim, which is under British protection. Population, un- 
known. Produces timber, cane, com, mules, and ponies. 
The inhabitants are Buddhists, under a lama, who is eccle- 
siastical chief as well as sovereign. There are no towna, and 
only a few inconsiderable villages. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AFRICA. 



Africa is bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; on the east by the Isthmus of Suez 
(which unites it with Asia), the Red Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean ; and on the south «a4 i\i^^c9X\y3VjQA 
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Atlantic Ocean. Its length and breadth are each 
5000 miles, and its area is three times as great as 
that of Europe. 

Its chief capes are Capes Bon, Blanco (the most 
northern point of the continent), and Spartel, on the 
north; Capes Blanco, Verde (the most western 
point), Palmas, Lopez, and "NegtOy on the west ; the 
Cape of Gk)od Hope and Cape i^^nlhas (the most 
southern point) on the south ; and Capes Corrientes, 
Delgado, and Gnardafoi on the east. 

The chief seas, gulfs, and straits are the Gulfs of 
Sidra and Cabes, north of Tripoli; the GKilf of 
Guinea (parts of which are the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra); the Mozambique Channel; the Gulf of 
Aden; the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb; and the Bed 
Sea, which, at its upper end, divides into the Gulfs 
of Suez and Akaba. 

The chief mountains of Africa run parallel with 
the coasts. Mount Atlas is near the north coast, 
attaining in some parts 12,000 feet high ; the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, which run from the Eed Sea, 
southwards, have some summits, viz., Kenia and 
XilimaT\jaro, which exceed 20,000 feet; they are 
continued in the Lnpata Mountains and the Draken- 
berg; the Sneenwbergen or Snowy Mountains, 
and the Nieuwveld Mountains, near the Cape of 
'Good Hope, reach to the height of 10,000 feet. 

The chief rivers are — the Nile, running into the 
Mediterranean Sea, formed by the White Eiver, which 
has its source south of the Ec^waUyc, vcA ^^'^^^^ 
Birer and the Tacazze, lising m tVk^ ^oxssjMkss^^ A 
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Abyssinia ; it hM a great Delta at its mouth : the 
Senegal and Gambia, rising in the Kong> and flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean ; the Quorra, or Niger, rising 
in the north side of the Kong, and flowing through 
them into die Gulf of Guinea ; the Congo ; the Zam- 
besi, now known to be a large river; and the Qnmge 
BiTer, near the Cape of Good Hope. 

The chief lakes tsn — Chad, mttst &e ceHtre of 
A&ica^ which receives the Sharj and other rirers ; 
Ngami, in South Africa, into wl^ck flows the Te^e, 
and out of it the Zouga; and Taaigaiiyika and 
Hyaosa, west of the Mountains of the Moon^ dis« 
covered by two EngUsh travellers in 1858. 

North d Mount Atlas is a fi»tile strip of land, 
mostly with a fine e^mate. 

South of Mount Atlaii^ reaching from the Atluitic 
Ocean on the west to the mountains of ^ypt on the 
east, is the great desert of Sahara, the east portion 
of which is called the libyaa Po w ari . It is a waste 
of dry rocks and sand, with a very hot climate, on 
which a person may travel 700 miles in several parts 
without meeting with a living creature. But there 
are here and there small green, well watered spots 
called O'ases. The chief o[ these are. El Khaajdi 
or the Great Oasis, in the Libyan Deeert ; Feaaaa:, 
Ohadamis, and Tuat, in tiie Sriiwa. An O'asis is a 
fertile spot in the midst of desert coimtry. 

South of the Sahara is a broad band of country of 
jibaat the same extent, general^ fertile, caBed Seudaai 
^M^tia. In the midst 6t 1l\ds i&UkftChad, a 
S^st pccipient lake into wUch insHij ftewnATos^* 
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South of SoodsB^ extexdiiig nearly to the Orange 
River, is a vast table-hind, of which we know but 
Tery little, except that it contains some lofty moun- 
tains, above 20,000 feet high, and some large lakes. 

South of the Orange Biver, to #he Cape of Good 
Hope, the land is fertile, and the climate fine. 

The chief islands of Africa are — Hadagaacar, 
which is under an independent sovereign ; BonxlMii, 
St. Kaxy, and Xayotta^ which belong to 4ke French; 
ICanrithui, the Sejdielle Islands, St Hskna, and 
Ascension, which belong to the British ; the Cape 
Terde Islands, the Madeira Islands, Princes 
Island, and St. Thomas, belonging to the Portu- 
guese ; the Canary Islands, Pemando Po, and 
Anna Bon, belonging to Spain; Zanzibar and Socotra, 
claimed by the Imaun of Muscat. 

Africa is less known than any great portion of the 
world. Its inhabitants are mostly barbarous, but 
there is a great difference between them. Those 
who live near the north coast are of brown com- 
plexion, hold the Mahometan faith, speak the Arabic 
language, and are more or less civilized. Those who 
inhabit the southern parts are very dark or quite 
black, hold the Fetish religion (that is, the worship 
of earthly natural objects, such as plants and stones, 
and the belief in charms), and are very barbarous. 
The chief native races are the Berbers, the Negroes 
the Caffires, the Hottentots, and the Bushmen. 

The boundaries of the countries, and their popu- 
lations, cannot, in many in&taiic^%»\>^ ^<t^Ba&^» ^"^S^oa. 
population of the whole ia ttopB^s?*^ ^ ^^ ^^qj^sqS? 
60,000,000. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVn. 

COUNTRIES OF AFRICA. 
North Africa, or the Barhary Statei. 

Makocco, a mountainous country, with very fertile valleys. 
Population, 8,500,000. All Mahometans, except some 
Jews. Noted for the manufacture of Morocco leather. 
Other productions are various and abundant, especially the 
Tafilat dates. Governed by an Emperor. Capital, 
Maroeco (100,000). Vem, the second city (80,000)^ 
Mek'inez, west of Fez, (56,000), Mogador, the chief sea-port 
(30,000), Tangier. 

AxGERiA now belongs to France (see p. 68). Capital, Al- 
giers (54,000). Population qf Algeria, 2,680,000. 
The other Barbary States, Tunis, Tripoli, and Fuzz an, are 

nominally under Turkey (see pp. 117, 118). 

Eastern Countries, 

Egypt has already been described (see p. 117). 

Nubia fell under the power of Egypt in 1820. 

Sennaar, part of Egypt, since 1822. 

KoRDOFAN, part of Egypt, since 1820. 

Abyssinia, a table-land, with a cool climate. The country 
from whence the coffee plant was originally taken. The 
inhabitants were converted to Christianity in very early 
times, and were once far more civilized and powerful than at 
present. The land is now divided into several states, the 
chief of which are, liboa, Tigrre, and Amliara. 
The capital of Shoa, Ankolbar (15,000), is the largest 
town in Abyssinia. 

Ajan and Zangubbar produce spices gums, and ivory, and 
are governed by native chiefs subject to the Imann of 
Muscat (see p. 129). 
Mozambique and Sofala have the same productions, with 

iodigo, sugar, coffee, and gold-dust. TYie^ CQTv\.»ii ^^^i^niX. 
Portugaese factories, and the Portugaese cXsim «i w«t ^V 
autbority oyer them. 
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Capfaaaia, inluthiied by the Caffres, or Kaffirs, afine race 
of men, of a dark-bro>wB colour, of warlike habits. 

The Island ov Madagasoab is a fine country, prodaeing 
metals, a great variety of vegetable productions, and cattle 
in abundance. It is ruled by twenty-eight chiefs, who are 
all subject to a sorereign, whoso capital is Vftsa- 
narivOr which is a large city. The popalatioB ol the 
island is said to exceed 3,000,000. 

Cape Colont and Port Natal, belonging to the British 
Empire, have been noticed (see pp. 49, 50). 

The Bushmen, with other tribes north of the Orange River, 
are degraded savages. The Hottentots are rather supe- 
rior. 

Countries of the West Coast. 

Bbngusla, Angola, and Congo, sometimes called Sovth 
Guinea, are countries, like Mozambique and Sofala, over 
which the Portuguese have a sort of nominal authority, and 
with which they carry on trade. Their chief products are 
rice, sugar, pepper, and tobaeoo. Some portion of the 
territory is thickly peopled and well cultivated. Many 
Negro slaves are stolen from these regions, imd taken to 
Brazil. 

Guinea, an extensive district along the coast, producing 
gold-dust, indigo, pepper, palm oil, ivory, and cotton ; also 
Negro slaves. It is divided into several districts, the chief 
of which are the republic of I«llbd*la and the kingdoms 

Asliantee, M^mMkowttej, ITorulba, and 

Senln. There are several small foreign settlements, 
the chief of which is Capb Coast Castlb, belonging to 
the British (see p. 50). 

LiBEBiA, once an American settlement, is now an inde* 
pendent Begto republic, with a population of ^,000. Capi- 
tal, Monrovia. 

AsBAfTFtE, a powerful ntHve \rai^crB\,VjVa.^ xssstfOa. ^\ ^Q** 

Ooid Coast. CapHal, C^Mimamie V.*i^f^^V 
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Dahomkt, east of Ashantee, a negro kingdom, fertile and 
well cultivated. Capital Albomey (30,000). Why. 
dab, the chief port, and the greatest slave market in AMca. 
The king has an army of 5000 women. 

YoBUBAy a large kingdom, east of Dahomey. Capital, 
Syeo, or Katuilg*a (20,000). Several subject 
kingdoms belong to Yoruba. 

Alblbeoku'ta, an independent town in a province of the 
Yoruba kingdom, is governed by a chief. Population, 
100,000. It is one of the chief missionary stations in Africa. 

Sbmxgambia, the country watered by the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia. It is one of the richest countries in the world for 
vegetable productions. It is chiefly inhabited by the 
Mandingoes, the finest people of the negro race. It is 
very unhealthy for Europeans. The English have Sierra 
Leone ; they have also some small settlements on the Gambia 
(see p. 50) ; the French on the Senegal; and the Portuguese 
on the river Jeba. 

Countries of Soudan or Central Africa. 

Ant, a very fertile kingdom in the north of Soudan, about the 
size of England. It is the stronghold of the Taaricks, and 
has a population of 64,000. Owing to its abundant rains, 
Air presents a more luxurious vegetation than any part of 
Africa. It produces millet, wine, dates, senna and indigo, 
and possesses magnificent plantations of palm and other 
trees. 

Bambarra, Boroou, Houssa, and Mandara, are inde- 
pendent states, in which the upper classes are generally 
Mahometans, of Arab race, and somewhat civilized. The 
lower orders are Negroes. 

Bambarra, on the upper Niger, is governed by a number of 
petty independent chiefs. The capital is Seg'O on the 
JVi^er (30,000). 
■Bonaou embraces several petty kingdoma cliiVeA.^ atk^'tinj^^ 
^nk of the Niger. Capital, BoitM«i ^\*,^^^^- 
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HonssA, a large territory on the left bank of the Niger, is 
divided into several kingdoms. It is the chief seat of the 
Fellatah power. Chief towns« Sackatu (22,000), 

Kano. 

TiMBucToo, on the Niger, now an independent town, with 
15,000 people, is chiefly a point of traffic for caravans. 

fioBNOu', the country about Lake Chad, an important state, 
with several good towns, the principal of which is Kouka. 
It is the chief place of traffic in the centre of Africa. 

Wadai' and Da&four are also important states. 'Warai 
the capital of Wadai, contains 40,000 inhabitants : C!o1l- 
lie, capital of Darfour, is comparatively small. 

All the countries of Soudan carry on trade in palm oil, 
ivory, gold-dust, spices, and slaves ; and all contain a mixed 
population of Arabs and Negroes. Their trade is conducted 
by means of caravans, that is, travelling companies of 
traders, carrying their goods on camels, who cross the 
desert, passing from one oasis to another, or else take their 
merchandise to the coast of Guinea. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

AMERICA. 

America, the largest of the divisions of the world, 
consists of two great continents, called North and 
South America, united hy a narrow isthmus. The 
entire length, from north to south, is 9000 miles. 
A great chain of mountains, called by different 
names in different parts, runs from one extremity to 
the other. The population of the whole is about 
65,000,000. 

North America is bounded, on V^aa xvw^ "^ "^^ 
Arctic Ocean ; on the east \)y l\v^ ^JiNscoSoa ^^^^s^-* 
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and on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Behring 
Strait, which separate it from the north-east part 
of Asia. It is 4100 miles long, and abont 2500 
wide. 

The straits and bays are— Barrow Strait, Baffin 
Bay (which is not properly a bay), and Davis 
Strait, separating it from the great island of Green- 
land ; Hudson Bay, with Hudson Strait leading 
into it ; the Onlf of St. Lawrence ; the Bay of 
Fcmdy ; the Gnlf of Mexico ; the Onlf of Hondnxas, 
the Mosqnito Onlf, and the Onlf of Darien, which 
are parts of the Caribbean Sea ; the Onlf of Califor- 
nia ; and Behring Strait. « 

The great peninsulas and capes are Labrador, 
Nova Scotia, Cape Hatteras, Florida, Yncatan, 
Hondnras, California, Aliaska, and Boothia Felix. 

The chief islands are — Oreenland, Newf onndland, 
the Bermndas, the West Indies (see p. 149), Van- 
conver Island, and the Aleutian Islands. 

The chief mountain chains, which all run from 
north to south, are — the Allegha'ny, or Apalachian 
Monntains, near the east coast; the northern half 
of the great American chain, the upper part of which 
is called the Oregon, or BrOcky Monntains, the mid- 
dle part Sierra Madre, or Mexican Mountains, and 
the south part the Monntains of Central America; 
the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains ; and the 
Califondan Mountains, which run down, on the east 
coast, to the Californian peninsula, and terminate in 
« promontory, 
^ere are at least twentj-fi.ve yoVcaaftaes waow^^ 
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the Californian^ the Mexican Mountains^ and the 
Mountains of Central America ; there are also several 
in the peninsula of Aliaska and the Aleutian Islands. 

The chief rivers are — the Mackenzie, which rises 
in the Eocky Mountains, and flows into the Arctic 
Ocean ; the Churcliill and the Nelson, flowing into 
Hudson Bay; the St. Lawrence; the Mississippi, 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, which, with its great 
affluents, the Missouri and the Ohio, forms one of 
the largest rivers in the world ; the Bio Orande del 
Norte, running into the Gulf of Mexico ; the Colora.dov 
running into the Gulf of California ; the Oregon, or 
Columbia,* which flows into the Pacific Ocean; and 
the Kwichpack, flowing into Behring Strait. 

The largest lakes are — the Oreat Bear Lake, the 
Great Slave Lake, and Lake Athabas'ca, formed by 
the Mackenzie and its affluents ; Lakes Win'nipeg 
and Win'nipigoos, connected by the river I^ebon 
with Hudson Bay ; and Lakes Superior, Michiganyy 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, formed by the river St. 
Lawrence. 

The original natives of the north part of North 
America are the Esquimaux, a short, dark-coloured 
and'half barbarous people, living chiefly on fish, and 
during a great part of the year dwelling in snow huts. 
The original natives of the central and south part are 
the red men, or North American Indians, a fine race, 
divided into many tribes, living chiefly by hunting. 
The greater part of the present inhabitants are 
descendants of European settlei^. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

COUNTRIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Obbsklans octotttni a papulation of about 7000 JEflquimaux, 
and a few Europeans, who are under Denmark. 

British Aicerica and Russian Ambaic xliaTe been noticed 
(p^ 52—^5, 107). 

THE UNITED 4TATE6. 

TtfH UwiTfiD States are bounded on tibe north hj 
tbt Britidli possessions ; on the west hj the Faci^ 
Ocean ; on the south hy Mexico and the Gkdf of 
MeziM; and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Their length from east to west is 2900 imles, and 
their breadth 1500 miles. 

This great tract emhraces a yarietj of so3s and 
climates. Fonr great chains of mountains nm throt^ 
it from north to souths the Allegha'nj MaoBtains, 
the Bocky KoTmtains, the Sierra Keva4a, or Snowy 
Xontatns, and the Califormaii Hoontains. These 
chains divide it into four great regions : the eastern 
coast region ; the valleys of the Mississippi and its 
affluents, which are for the most part very fertile ; a 
great desert, impregnated with salt in many parts> 
between the Eocky and the Snowy Mountains;* and 
the Califomian region, west of tlie Snowy Mountains. 
There are vast plains in the basins of the great rivers, 
some of which are grassy and fertile, and others 
sandy and desert : these are called Prairies in the 
noriji and central parts, and Savaimahs in the south 

/^^rt, as they are also in the large "WeslliidYBiT&lands. 

^^e country along the eastern side oi Ooie "^^^ 
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MountamSy for a breadth of 600 miles, is, owing to 
the nature of the climate, almost barren, and is en- 
tirely devoid of trees : it is called " The American 
Deaert:' 

The chief capes are — Cape Cod and Gape Hatteras, 
on the east ; Cape Sable, on the south ; and Gape 
Mendocino, on the west. 

The chief rivers are—the HisBiasippi, with its 
great affluents, the KisBonri, the ArkanaiUBi, and the 
Bed Biyer on the right bank, and the Ohio on the 
left bank ; the Bio Grande del Norte, which forms 
the boundary of Mexico ; the Oregon and the Colo- 
rado) OB the west side ; and the St. Lawrence, which 
is connected with the five great lakes between the 
United States and Canada ; the Hudson, Delaware, 
SlUlq;«eliattlll^ and Poto'mac on the east side. 

There is ainuidance of coal and iron in the north- 
east portion, imd gold is found in California. The 
south part produces cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

The Uaited States are a federal rapnhlic, lUce Switzsriand, 
formed bf thuiyE-ane atates, each sending representatives to 
CongreU;^ and oae pistrict, and seven territories, which do not 
send members, the CSoogress meets at Wa^ington. Bach 
state k a republie ia itself, and is governed by ita owb laws 
The population of the whole is 31,430,000, situated chiefly 
in the eastern part. This number includes above 3,950,000 
slaves, and 400,000 native Indians. There were originally 
thirteen atailes^ whi<^ were Bctiah colonies, but beaane inde- 
pendent in 1776. 

In Ihe fotiewing table are the names of the statea, with the 
popuUition of eaidiy aoeording to the oensoA ^1 \%^> v^^^^s^k«& 
chief towns. 
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Those marked'!' were originally British coloniei. Those 
^markedf are slave states. 

The name of the political capital of each state stands first ; 
that of the most important town is in black letters. 

I.— iVbrM Eastern, or New England Siatew. 



Mains (628,000) 



• • • 



. . • 



New Hampshire* (326,000) 
VBBlfONT (316,000) . 
Massachusbtts'*' (1,231,000) 

Khode Island* (175,000) . 

Connecticut* (460,000) , 



Augusta, Portland 

(27,000). 

Concord. 
Montpelier. 

SoSton (178,000). 
Lowell (38,000). 

Provld enc e 

(51,000). 

Bartford (29^000), 
HeirliaTen. 



IL-^Middle Statee. 

l^BW York* (3,888,000) . . Albany (51,000). TSemr 

ITork (814,000). 
Buffalo (84,000). 
Trenton, IVeirarlL 

(72,000). 
Harrisburg, PMla- 
delpllla(568,O00). 
Pittsburg (140,000). 

liorer. 

Annapolis, !Balti« 

more (2i4,ooo). 



t New Jsrsbt* (672,000) . 
Pbnnstlvania* (2,906,000) 



t Delaware* (112,000) . . 
t Maryland* (687,000) • • 



m.-^Southem Statetn 

t Columbia (District of, 75,670) Waslllng*ton 

(60,000). 

f ViRGiNiJi* (1,596,000) . . . nielimoiftd 

/Abarff GujOLWA* (993,000) . 1!Mlel«1U 
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t South Carolina* (703,000) . Colnmbia, Cbarles- 

ton (40,000). 

t Georgia* (1,057,000) . . . MilledgeviUe, liavaii- 

nail (28,000). 

t Florida (140,000) .... Tallalias'»ee. 

fALABA'M A (964,000). . . . Montgomery, MoMle 

(21,000). 

t Mississippi (791,000) . . . Jackson. 

t Louisia'na (709,000) . . . BatonRouge,9^eir Or- 
leans (171,000). 
fTsxAS (601,000) Austin. 

IV. Western Statet. 

Wiscon'sin (775,000) .... Madison, lllilwau'* 

kie (45,000). 
Micb'ioak (749,000) .... Lansing, Detroit 

(21,000.) 
Minnkso'ta (162,000) ... St. Paul. 

Ohi'o (2,340,000) Coiambus, Cincin- 
nati (160,000). 
Indiana (1,350,000) .... Indianapolis. 

Illinois (1,712,000) ..... Springfield, Clllcaco 

(109,000). 
I'owA (675,000) I'OWa. 

tMissou'Ri (1,173,000). . . Jefferson, St. JLOUlS 

(162,000). 

fKBNTUCK'T (1,156,000). . . Frankfort, IiOUlS- 

Vllle (75,000). 

•fTsNNBSSBB' (1,110,000) . . HaSllYllle (24,000). 

tARKAM'sAs (435,000) . . . lilttle Roek. 

California (380.000) . . . Benicia, San S*ran« 

Clseo (66,000). 

Orbgon (52,000) Salem. 

Kansas (107,000) 

V. rerrifonea. 
Utah (40,000) YvWmcitf^ ^3^?5^ 



k/ 
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Nbw Mexico (94,000) .... Santa Fe. 

. Nebras'ka (29,000) .... Omaha City. 

'Washington (11,000) . • . . Olympia. 

Dacotah (5,000) 

Colorado (34^000) ...... 

Nevada (7,000) . . . .^ ^ . 

To these may be added a territory west of Mis- 
souri^ allotted by the Stated to the Native Indians. 
' WASHINOTOIT, on the Poto'mac, is the capital of the 
United States, where the Congress meets. 

There are ten towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants: — 
IV ew ITorll, the largest city, on an island at the mouth of 

the Hudson River ; the greatest commercial place in America. 
PlllladelplllAy on the Delaware, noted for its 

museums, and its literary and scientific institutions. 
Sstltlniore, on an inlet of Chesapeake Bay, the greatest 

flour market in the Union ; has a great number of monuments. 
Soston, on the sea coast, a great commercial town, and the 

literary capital of the new world. Famous for its enormous 

trade in ice. • ■ 

Heir Orleans on the Mississippi, the chief place for 

the export of cotton. 
C^neinna'tl on the Ohio, a great trading place; 

famous for its manufacture of domestic furniture, its hay* 

market, and its exports of agricultural produce. 
dllea''g'0, on Lake Michigan, the greatest corn-exporting^ 

place in the world. The com collected here from the 
• neighbouring States, is sent to the ports on. the eastern 

coasts by canal and by raiL 
Pittft1blirgr> on the Ohio, the '< Birmingham '' of America^ 

in the midst of most valuable coal-mines. 
M* liOlliS, a large river port on the Mississippi, and statioti 
/or the produce of the valley of the river, especially furs. 
-^''^aUiyn, on Long Island, a %\i\i\ab of New York. 
r Other towns to be noted aye ; — 
^'^^'o, on the shores of LaVe ^iie, at Wift «aNx%a«ft^ 
^ -erie Canal, famous for its great txade. 
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Mwn VV9mef»'eOi possessing one of the finest harboTin 

in the world. Famous for its exports of gold. 
Cliarleston, on the Atlantic Coast ; the chief port in 

the south-east of the United States. Famous for the export 

of cotton and rice. 
JLOf^ell, on the Merrimac, the ** Manchester " of America. 
Sprinsrfl^ld* on the Connecticut, in the state of 

]IKaS(iacllllftettS ; the great armoury of the United 

States. 
mobile, on the river Mohile ; noted for exports of cotton, 
li^nn, asmall place near Boston, famous for the manufacture 

of boots and shoes ; 5,000,000 pairs being produced annually* 

' MEXICO. 

Mexico is separated from the United States by tLe 
Bio del Norte, as far as its intersection ivith tbo 
parallel of 31° north latitude, and by a line drawn 
from thence through the confluence of the Gila and 
Colorado to the Pacific Ocean. It is bounded on 
i}ie south by Central America. 

The greater part of it is a lofty table-land, with chains 
of tall mountains running from north to south. It in- 
cludes the peninsula of Lower California. Nearly the 
"whole country abounds with minerals, and especially 
with silver. It also produces hides, cochineal, and 
drugs of Tarious kinds. It is generally very fertile ; 
hut the sea coasts are marshy and unhealthy. 

Mexico was a federal republic, but is now an em- 
pire, under the rule of an Austrian Prince. The 
population of the whole is (1857) about 8,130,000, 
about half of whom are native Indians, and the rest 
descendants from Spanish settlers. They are Eoman 
Catholics. Mexico had attained to ^ fscs'^^^ia/^^ ^Ns&.^ 
before it was invaded by tTae S^wwjm^^ va. ^^ ^ 
teentb century. 
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MexflCOy the capital of the state and of the whole 4X>ofede- 
ration, is a^ery fine city, said to contain the finest square in 
the world, on a tahle-land 7500 feet above the sea (205,000). 

Crllttdttlaxft'ray a mannfaeturingtown, well built, with 
fine walks (63,000). 

Mm, Puellla, a fine city (72,000). 

San XiUlS PotO'sf, with its suburbs (50,000). 

Tent Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico, the chief sea-port 
(8,000), very unhealthy. TAifPico, a sea-port, north of 
Vera Cruz (7000). 

ttnereta'ro, a manufacturing town (30,000). 

JMEerlda, capital of the state of Yucatan (40,000). 

Campeaeliy , its chief sea-port, noted for the export of ' 
logwood and cotton (15,000). 

Criianaxua'to (50,ooo). 
San JLoiils (40,000). 

STATES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Central America^ like Mexico, is a table-land with 
low and unhealthy sea coasts. On the east side it 
rises to the height of 8000 feet, and slopes down to 
the west. The great lake of Nicaragua is 134 feet 
above the level of the Padific Ocean. The land is 
very subject to earthquakes. It is rich in the pre- 
cious metals^ and generally fertile; It produces 
excellent coffee, sugar, indigo, mahogany, ccniar, log- 
wood and other dye-woods, spices, gums, and drugs 
of many kinds. 

The inhabitants are natives, mixed with the de«> 
0cendants of Spanish settlers. They are all Boman 
Catholics. It contains the five following states^ 
which are all independent republics : — 

Otr^TEMA^LA, population, 850,000. T\i% <aD&fci ^wAwct of the 
»tate is coehineal. There are acvenl %fi,^« ^i^Xcmiw^ i^Qw% 
tte western coast, one of which, caiWt^ t\u&N<i\«KBft ^ k^aa. 
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fl3,800 feet high), sends forth, at times, torrents of wa:ter. 
Capital, Ifeir Ouatemalfty a handsome town 
(60,000). Guatemala contains in ntany places interesting 
mins of Indian cities. 

San Salyadob', population, 500,000. Capital, San Sal* 
irador (16,000). The chief source of wealth to the 
state is indigo. 

HoNDU'sAS, population, 358,000. The principal mining dis* 
trict of Central America. Capital, Comayanriia 
(18,000). Chief sea-ports, TruxiUo and Omoa* 
Famous for mahogany. 

For British Honduras, see p. 57. 

NiCABA^OTf A, population, 300,000. Capital, JLeoWk (25,000), 
once a much larger city than at present. Produces excel- 
lent sugar, &c., but, owing to misgovernment, is in a 
wretched condition. A line of communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans is established across the country, 
by way of the river San Jlian and Lake Nicaragua. 

Costa Rica, the most healthy portion of Central America, 
population, 127,000. Capital, §an Jose (30,000). 
Produces the best coffee, which is the chief product of the 
country. It is a rising state. 

Panama', which separated from New Granada and became a 
distinct State 1855; politically connected, however, with New 
Granada. Population, 140,000. Chief town Panama'; 
As'piNWALL, a city founded in 1851. A railroad across 
the isthmus now unites these two places. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

The West Indies, or Antilles, are the islands 
between North and South America inclosing the 
Caribbean Sea on two sides. Their total area is 
nearly equal to that of Great Britain. 

They are divided into three groups :— 

The Greater Alltilie%, m^iVi^vii^ C^aSa»-^^* 
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II. The lie^ser Antilles* including the I^eevr ard 

Islaild9(which reach from the Virgin Isles to Dominica); 
the l^indirard Islands* which extend from 
Martinique to Trinidad ; and a series of islets along the 
coast of Venezuela. 

III. The JBaliama IslandSi north of the Greater 

Antilles. 

Nearly all the West India islands are mountainous, and 
many of the Lesser AntiUes are of volcanic origin ; in Cuba, 
Hayti and Jamaica, the highest elevations are nearly 9000 feet 
above the sea, and many of the Lesser Antilles rise to eleva- 
tions of 4000 feet. The islands produce sugar, coffee, indigo, 
pepper and spices, tobacco, cocoa, cotton, and dye> woods. 

The original inhabitants of these islands were the Caribs, 
a race of Indians which has now disappeared. The present 
inhabitants are descendants of European settlers, and of negro 
slaves who were stolen from the coast of Africa. The popu- 
lation of the whole is about 3,400,000. 

Hayti, or St. Domin'oo, inhabited by blacks, the descendants 
of slaves once under the French. Population, 900,000. 
The western portion, till 1859 forming the empire of Hatti, 
is at present a republic; capital PoFt Repillv^ 
lican, called also Port-au-Prince (30,000), on the 
west coast, and the largest town in the island. The eastern 
portion of the island, formerly the republic of San Do- 
uiNoo (200,000), declared itself re-united to Spain in 
1861. Its capital, lian Ooming-O (13,000), is the 
oldest European city in America. 

Cuba, the largest of the islands, is subject to Spain. The 

population is 1,200,000. The capital is Davanaf a 

large city, with some fine buildings and a noble harbour 

(150,000). The staple production of the island is sugar. 

Cuba contains large stores of copper ore ; nearly half the 

copper ore imported into Great Britain comes from Cuba 

Noted for dgars, Santiago (24,OOOV 

^oKTo Bico, tbie other Spanish iaUnd; pop\ik».\aftTi,^Wifk^^. 

^ViM, mam O^iiAn ^20,000). 
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, For tbe British West Indies^ see p. 55. 

The Danish islands are Santa Ckuz, St. Tboiia8« 
St. John. 

The Dutch islands are St. Eustatius, Saba, and the 
south part of St. Martin's ; with CuBAfOA, Oruba, 
BvBN-AYRB, and the Avss Islands, near South America. 

The Swedish island is St. Bartholombw. 

The French islands are Martiniqub, Guadaloupb, 
Dbsbiade, Marie Galantb, and the northern part of St» 
Martin's. 



CHAPTER XL. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

SotJTH America is bounded on the nortli by Costa 
Rica, the Caribbean Sea, and the Atlantic Ocean ; 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean ; and on tbe west 
by the Pacific Ocean. Its length is about 4000 
miles, its greatest breadth nearly 3000 miles. 

Its chief capes are— Cape St. Boque and Cape 
Horn; the latter is on an island of the same nwnae, 
separated from the mainland by the Strait of Magellan. 

Its chief islands are — Marajo, or Joannes Island, 
which is the delta of the river Amazon, the FalMand 
Islands, which belong to Great Britain ; and Tierra 
del Faego. 

The chief mountains are — the great American 
chain, the name of which in its course through South 
America is CordiUera de los Andes, or the Chain of 
the Andes. It terminates in the Island of Tierra del 
Fuego. The highest parts of the chain as^ v&.^S&kw 
central and northern parts, 'w\iet^\V.«^t^^^^*"«N.^'^^ 
great teble-Iands, those oi TWwi^l^^ «sA ^'^^^ 
Tbe highest summits ate from 'i^.Ci^^ vo^^Js^ 
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in heiglit. Some of the highest are Lirima in Peru, 
the loftiest mountain in America, and the highest 
volcano in the world, being upwards of 24,000 feet 
high ; Aconca'gua in Chile (24,000 feet), not vol- 
canic ; lUima'ni and Nevado di Sora^ta in Bolivia 
(above 20,000 feet), not volcanic ; and Chimbora'zo, 
Cotopax'i, and Antisa'na, near Quito, nearly as high, 
all lofty volcanoes. There are many volcanoes in 
Chile, and nearly the whole chain is very subject to 
earthquakes. 

The other mountain chains, which have a general 
direction from east to west, are the Sierra Pari'ma, 
the Sierra Acaray, and the BrazHian KCountains, 
which stand on a broad table-land. I^one of these 
are very high. 

The rivers of South America are some of the 
largest in the world. 

The KCaranon, or Amazon, rises in the Andes, is 
joined on the left by its great affluents, the Futomayo^ 
the Yapura, the Negro ; on the right by the Ucayali, 
the Pnms, the KCadeira, the Tapajos, and the Zii^^ 
and by its confluent the Tocantins ; and flows into 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is the largest river in the 
world. Its course is 4000 miles. It has more than 
twenty-five navigable rivers as its tributaries, and its 
basin occupies one-third of South America. 

The Orinoco also rises in the Andes, and flows 

into the Atlantic Ocean. In the wet season^when 

the livers rise, the stream of the Orinoco joins some 

of the a^aents of the Amazon, ^iTid o^^erflows the 

^^JS'^bouring country. 

^^e Uio de Ja Plata is a great ^lte«ca ioTcaa^Vi 
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the confluence of the Paraguay, the Parana', and 
the Urugnay, which all rise in the tahle-land of 
Brazil. Vessels of considerable size can sail up the 
Parana for more than 1000 miles. The estuary of 
the Plata lUver is 200 miles long and 170 miles 
wide near its mouth. 

Other important rivers are the St. Francisco and 
the ISiegto. 

In the basin of the Orinoco are extensive plains 
called Llanos, which in the wet season are covered 
with rich vegetation, but in the dry season are sandy 

deserts. 

In the basin of the Amazon and its affluents are 
the most extensive forests in the worlds called SelTas. 

In the basin of the Plate Eiver there are vast 
plains, called Pampas, resembling the prairies of 
North America ; some of them are salt sandy deserts^ 
and some are grassy and fertile. 

The original inhabitants of South America, on its 
eastern side, were very rude savages, some of whom 
now exist ; on the west side were peoples consider- 
ably advanced in civilization, especially in Peru and 
Chile, who perished under the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century. The present inhabitants are chiefly 
the descendants of Spanish and Portuguese settlers 
and negro slaves descended from Africans, except in 
the south and inland parts, where the original tribes 
maintain their ground. The descendants from Eu- 
ropeans and Negroes are all Eoman Catholics, except 
the English and Dutch in Gui&u&) «sA ^ ^^s^ ^^^ss^ 
are scattered in other parU. 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Colombia was once the name of a federal republic. It is no^ 
only the name of a district divided into the three republic) 
of Ysnbzuk'la, New Granada, Ecuador'. 

Vbnezub'la, population, 1,856,000. Capital, CaracfM 
(50,000), frequently suffers from earthquakes. 

Nbw Grana'da, population, 2,230,000. Capital, 008*010 
(40,000). Chief sea-port, Cartagrena (10,000). 

Ecuador', population, 800,000. Capital, ^iiito (70,000), 
on a great table-land 9500 feet above the sea, being the 
highest capital city in the world. Eleven mountuns reach- 
ing above the snow.line can be seen from Quito. The 
climate is the most even in the world, hardly differing 
throughout the year. Riobamba, 1 0,800 feet above 
the sea, with a great trade in sulphur (20,000). Crliaya* 
quil, a sea-port (25,000). Cuenca (20,000). 

Guiana is divided between the English, the French, and 
the Dutch (see p. 57). 

Brazil is the only state in America wbich is not a republic. 
It is called an empire, but it is really a constitutional 
monarchy. It is of vast extent, including great portions of 
the basins of the Amazon and Plate River, with that of the 
Francisco. The inland parts are thinly peopled, chiefly by 
Indians. The sea coast and towns on the great rivers, with 
the land near them, are inhabited by descendants from 
Europeans, chiefly Portuguese, and by negro slaves, oi 
whom there are a vast number. 

The chief produce of Brazil is sugar, coffee, and cocoa, 
tobacco, cotton, gold, silver, copper, and other metals, 
diamonds and other precious stones^ Indian rubber, Brazil 
wood and other dye woods, rose wood, hides, and tallow. 
It is by nature a very rich country, but the inhabitants do 
not make the most of it. They are generally ignorant and 

indolent. The population is 7 ,67%,O^Q* 
-"^^ rte Janeiro, the c&pilaV, wi^ iV^ la^^x* v«i- 
PortAQt city in South America (jaOO.OO^V '^^^^ *''''*^ ^^ 
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«ea-port, tnd exports every kind of Brazilian produce. The 
neigliboorhood is very beautiful, and the city has some fine 
squares, but the streets are very narrow. It is often called Rio. 

Baliia, or §aii Salvador', to the north of Rio, 

once the capital,now the second city of the empire (100,000). 

.'Reclfef the capital of the province of Pemambuco, and 

. often improperly called Pemambuco (38,000). 

Ouro Pre tor, or Tllla Rica {rich dty), capital of 
the province of Minas Geraes, famous for its gold and diamond 
mines (8000). 

Maranliao, a seaport on the north coast (30,000). 
Para, at the confluence of the Tocantins and Amazon 
(16,000). 

Peru, the name of a federal republic consisting of North 
Peru and South Peru. It contains about half of the 
Lake of Titicaca, and half of the table-land, 12^000 feet 
high, of the same name, which lies between the two lines 
of mountains which tbe chain of the Andes here forms. It 
has long been famous for its gold and silver mines. The 
chief race of the original inhabitants were called Incas, and 
were civilized and very rich before the Spanish invasion. 
Population of the two states, 2,106,000. 
iJIma, capital of North Peru and of the federal republic, 

an important town (54,098). Callao is its sea-port. 
OllZCOy the old capital of the Incas and now of Soutb 

Peru (46,123), a manufacturing town. Are^llllpa 

(35,000), very subject to earthquakes. Iqiii^lliey a small 

port ; exports largely nitrate of soda, a substance like saltpetre. 
Large quantities of guano are obtained from a few islanda 

on the coast of Peru. 

BoLiTiA, sometimes called IJppeb Pebtt, contains the south 
half of the lake and table-land of Titicaca. Population (in 
1855), 2,326,000, of whom nearly half were Indians. A very 
fertile country. Most of the rivers produce %<a?A.-^xis^.^>!»^ 
the silver-mines of Potosl used lo \ift Wife mo%^\KBasss»"v».SiQ». 

Cftugnlsaca, the capltaV. ^^W l^eX ^^'^ ^ 
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elevated city in the ^orld, being 13,330 feet abofve the eet 
(30,000, once contained 150,000). Famous for its silver mines. 

Coclial>aiiil>a (30,ooo). 

The republic of Chile contains several lofty volcanoes, and 
Aconcagua, the second summit of the Andes, 23,900 feet in 
height, which is not volcanic. The country is very subject 
to earthquakes. It is the native country of the potato. 
Noted for its copper mines, and produce *of silver and gold. 
Population, 1,439,000 in 1855. It is the most prosperous 
state in South America. 

HantlaSTO, the capital, a clean and healthy city (80,000). 

Valparaiso, the chief sea-port (50,000). Coquimbo 
or La Serena, the second sea-port (800U). 

Aravcania, south of Chile, a small native state which has 
successfully maintained its independence against the Euro- 
peans. Population not known. 

The Argentine Republic, or La Plata, a federal republic 
including twelve small states. Estimated population (1855) 

1,100,000: Capital, Parana (8,ooo); Corrt- 

enteft (20,000). An extensive territory containing the 
■ pampas and some great salt, deserts. Its most important 
produce is cattle, which feed on the pampas, and furnish 
hides and tallow as articles of commerce ; but it also pro- 
duces sugar, and the same vegetable productions as Brazil. 
The Republic of Buenos Atres. This state separated from 
the Argentine Confederation in 1853, and its independence 
was allowed in 1^55. Population, 400,000. Capital, 

Buenos Ajres (l20,ooo). 

tTBTTGHTAT, or Banba ORIENTAL, ou the left side of the river 
Uruguay. A republic. Population, 150,000. Chief pro- 
duce, cattle and horses. Capital, Monte Tideo, at 
the mouth of the Plate River (70,000). 
Pabaguay, an inland state on the left side of the river Para- 
guay. A republic. Population, 1,200,000. Very fertile in 
^Ae same vegetable produce as BiazW, V\\>a. ^ V«i^ ^V Xas. 
calJed Paraguay tea, and a superioi EOilolxOaw^eo* C«ft\Na^ 

^suMMci^n (12,000). 
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La Plata, Buenos Ayres^ Uruguay, and Paraguay, are often 
called collectiviely the Plate River States. 

FaiagonUl, a wild country, thinly inhabited by Indians of tall 
stature. Tieeea del Fuego (the land of fire), separated 
from Patagonia by the Strait of Magelhaens, contains some 
volcanoes, and is inhabited by degraded savages. 

CHAPTEE XLII. 

THE ASIATIC ABCHIPELAGO, AND AUSTRALASIA. 

Thb Islands of Sunda are generally mountainous, and 
contain volcanoes, and all produce spices in abundance. The 
chief of them are Sumatra, Java, Bali, Banca, and Timor. 
Sumatra, vtrhich produces gold-dust, pepper, spices, camphor, 
gums, canes, &c. Population, 3,500,000. It is divided 
into a number of native states (some of them very barba- 
rous), most of which are under the Dutch, who have settle- 
ments at JBencoolen, Padang*, and IVatal 

on the vtrest coast, and at liamiiong* and Paleill* 

Ibangr in the south-east portion of the island. The south- 
ern half of Sumatra is under the government of the Dutch. 
Aclieeil, in the north, the capital of a native kingdom 
of the same name, has a population of 36,00Q. Pop. of the 
Dutch portion, 1,525,000. They also have a settlement at 
If lllOy on a small island south of Singapore (23,000). 
Java, the chief island, though not so large as Sumatra, con- ? 
tains many volcanoes. Population, 1Q,000,000. Produces 
vast quantities of rice and coffee, besides the productions of 
Sumatra. JBata'via, the capital of the island and of 
the Dutch eastern possessions (118,000). The Javanese are 
mostly Mahometans, and are superior to the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring islands. About one-fourth of the island 
belongs to tv^o native princes ; the rest belongs to the " 

Dutch. Sourabaya (50,000) and Samaran^ 

(40,000) are flourishing ports on the tvoiV\v e,o^%X. 
The island of Madura, lying on tVve e%&\.«TTL ^%x^ ^"^ "^^ 
northern coast, ia also under the pxolecWoii ^i V>a&"0^'^* 
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Bali, or Little Java. Population, 900,000. Of the Hindoo 
religion. Capital, JBadong*. 

Banc A (8,000), one of the few spots in the world producing 
tin in great abundance, and Billiton, east of Banca (8,000) 
belong to the Dutch. 

Timor, a very populous island. The coasts are carefully cul- 
tivated. A pearl fishery is carried on. The Dutch and Portu- 
guese have settlements. Pop. of Dutch portion, 1,846,000. 

Borneo is a very large island, containing about 3,000,000 
inhabitants. It is peopled on the best parts of the sea coast 
by Malays, who are Mahometans, similar to the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring islands ; but the other parts are inha- 
bited by an uncivilized race called Dyaks. The Dutch have 
settlements on the western and on the southern coast. It 
is divided into several states, the chief of which is called 
Borneo Proper. The sultan of this state has g^ven a portion 
of his dominions, called Sarawak, to an Englishman, Sir 
James Brooke, who rules it as Rajah or King. The island 
produces spices, gutta percha, metals of several kinds, es* 
pecially antimony and coal. The small island of Labuan, 

' off the coast of Borneo, is a British colony, which also pro- 
duces coal. Population about 2000. 

The Philippine Islands contain a population of 5,000,000, 
consisting chiefly of Malays and of a kind of negro race 
called Papuans. The chief islands are Luzon, 3,500,000 
(capital Manilla), and Mindanao. The best parts are in the 
hands of the Spaniards (Bee p. 75). 

Cel'ebes is a large island, said to be the most beautiful in the 
Asiatic Archipelago. Population, 2,000,000. It is divided 
into several small states, many of which are actually or vir- 
tually subject to the Dutch ; but some of them in the centre 
and on the west coast maintain a show bf independence. The 
chief trade is in tortoise-shell, pearl, rice, tobacco, cotton, 
and sago, 
Tj£B Moluccas^ or Spice Islands, Vbe cVSfcl ^C^hich are 
Gilolo, Coram, Amboyna, the BandaU\an^%, Tci\aSft, ^sA 
^Jdore, 
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The Dutch «laim authority over all these islaadi* Their ehitC 

settlement is in Amboyna (132,000). 
The Banda Islands form the south part of the Molaccas. They 
produce the nutmeg almost exclusively, as Amboyna does 
the clove. 
Tbrnats is a very small island betv^een the north part of Celebes 
and Gilolo, belonging to the Dutch. The jurisdiction of the 
governor extends over a considerable portion of Celebes. 
Population, 93,000. 
Tblb Arrv Islands, vrest of Papua, are noted for the hurds 
of Paradise which inhabit them almost exclusively, and for 
the pearl fishery on their shores. The Dutch claim them. 
The above islands form the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago ; the following constitute Australasia : — 
Papua, or New Guinba, ranks next to Australia in size. It 
is but little known to Europeans, and its population is 
very uncertain. There are some Malays on the coasts, 
but the island is mostly inhabited by Papuan negroes, 
distinguished by their bushy hair and black skins. The 
island produces pearls, gold, birds of paradise, fine woods, 
gums, bamboos, &c. There is no settlement of Europeans 
on the island, except a small Dutch fort on the S.W. coast. 
The Admiralty Islands, Nbw Britain, Nbw Ireland, 
the Solomon Islands, and the Louisiadb Archipelago, 
east of Papua, together with the New Hebrides and New 
Calbdonia east of Australia, for the most part contain no 
European settlements. New Caledonia has been recently 
taken possession of by the French. 
AtTSTRAiiA, a vast island nearly as large as Europe. The 
greatest length from west to east is about 2,500 miles^ and 
the breadth from north to south 1,800. 

The chief Capes are: Cape York on the north; 

Hortli l^est Cape and Cape JLeeuwin on 

the west; Capes Upencer aad TFilson on the south \ 
and Capes Hoive and ^aikA.^ <m\Jsv^ ^"wit* ^ ^^^ 

The outline is very Uttle mden\AeL,\.Vv^ ^^^ '"^'^'^^^^^Z^^ 
oithe 6ea being the GlillC o€ C.«ci^«^^^^**^^ 
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Camliridg^eC^alf on the north; and Spencer 
enif, the Oulf of lit. Tincent and Port 

Pllillip on the south ; on the east the inlets are small, 
but there are some good harbours. 

The chief mountain ranges known are near the coast. A 
range commences at Cape Wilson and runs off towards the 
north. It is not a well marked ridge» but one which widens 
off here and there into broad table lands. The loftiest por* 
tion, called the Australian Alps , is in the south, it 
contains many pealA covered with perpetual snow. North 
of these are the ttlne Slonntains, and further north 
still, the liiverpOOl Rang*e. The country between 
this main ridge and the coast, contains smaller ridges, often 
parallel to the main chain, causing the rivers of that part to be 
much longer than they would be. West of Wilson Promontory, 
are several ranges of mountains, with fertile plains between. 
The chief are the Pyrenees and the Crrampians. 

The largest river of Australia is the WLWiVrwy^ which 
rises in the western slopes of the Australian Alps, and run 
first west and then south into Encounter Bay* Its chief 
affluent is the iOarling*, the water of which is salt. Its 
other important affluent is the Murnimbidiree, which 
receives the I«aclllan. The JIEacquarte is an im- 
portant river near the JBoiTAn, a tributary of the Darling ; 
it ends in a marsh, but probably joins the Darling in the wet 
season. Another large river of the interior is the Ttctorla, 
which is lost in the sands. Bast of the Blue Mountains are 

the Slioalliaven, Hawkesbury, and Hun- 
ter, each nearly as large as the Thames. On the north is the 
other Tietoria IMver, flowing into Cambridge Gulf 
through a very fertile region. On the west is the Swan River. 
No lakes have yet been found of considerable extent, some 
are formed by the rains in the wet season. What is called 
MtSB^He Xorrens is merely an immense salt swamp, 
which dries up in the dry season. 
The iaterior of the country ia^exi \\\.t\^V.w>v«Tv» \\.«^s^««^ 
to consist of a vast plain, almotit dcalv\.u\.e til N<i^\a5ctfi^, ^^A 
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oovered ynftk sand or stones. The rivers of the interior, such 

as sure known, are very peculiar. Many, which in their upper 

courses are full streams, gradually decrease in breadth and 

depth, and finally cease to flow. 
Australia has become very famous for the large quantities of 

gold found in the south-eastern part ; vast tracts abound in 

copper and iron, and tin and coal are abundant. 
A portion of Australia is occupied by five British Colonies, 

see p. 58. The rest is occupied by savage tribes, sunk almost as 

low as human beings can sink. Their number is estimated at 

300,000. 

Tasmania, formerly called Van Dibmbn's Land, lies to the 
south of Australia. It is a fine island, vrith a great variety 
of surface and soil. The native population has wholly dis- 
appeared. ^ 

Nbw Zealand consists of two large islands and some smaller 
ones, vrith a fine temperate climate and good soil, producing 
limber, flax, and other articles. In some parts the land is 
mountainous, and there are several volcanoes. The natives 
are a fine strong race, now converted to Christianity. The 
islands now contain several increasing British settlements 
(see p. 59). 

CHAPTER XLIir. 

POLYNESIA. 

PoLTNUSiA (many islands) includes the many clusters of islands 
scattered over the Pacific Ocean. Many of them are 
volcanic, and many of coral formation. The soil is generally 
fertile, and the climate mild. • The population of the whole 
is about 1,200,000. 

The chief groups north of the equator are !— 
Thb Ladrons or Marianne Islands, belonging to Spain 

(see p. 75). There are twenty islands, the chief of which 

is Oualican* Population of the gcou^^ \<^^^^. 
Thb Ca&olinb Islands, a c\ia\ii wix.«ii^\\vi, 't^^^ ^h^^^;-^^ 

eluding the Pelcw Isles and ^^NexiJL oVXvwt ^bi««k«^>^^^s^®*^ 
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belonging to Spain, thongh the Spaniards have no settle- 
ments on them. The inhabitants live chiefly by fishing. 
Kingdom of thb Sandwich Islands. Population, 
70»000. Principal island, Hcaivcaiiy (formerly spelt 
Owyhee) which contains Kiraueca, the largest volcano 
in existence. Fine climate and fertile soil. Many of the 
natives have been converted to Christianity, in consequence 
of which, and at the earnest desire of the King, an English 
Bishop was appointed to the island in 1862. 

South of the equator the chief groups are : — 

Ths Frtbndlt Islands, 150 in number. Population, 18,500. 

Thb Fbejeb Islands. Population, 133,000. Produce bread- 
fruit, palms, and sugar in abundance. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Christians, converted by English missionaries. 

The Socibtt Islands. Population, 16,000. Chief island 
Tahiti or Otaheite (9000, who have been converted to 
Christianity). The French crueHy and dishonestly took 
possession of it in 1846. 

Thb Marquesas, or Mendana Islands. Thirteen islands, 
ten of which are under the protection of France. Population 
20,000. 

The Low Archipelago and Cook's Islands, the Gala* 
PAGOS, or ToRToiSB IsLANDs, and the South Shetland 
Isles, are very numerous groups, but the islands are small 
and unimportant, and many of them, particularly of the last 
two groups, are not peopled. 

Victoria Land is a great unpeopled island, mostly within 
the Arctic circle, covered with perpetual snow, and contain- 
ing many active volcanoes,the most famous of which is Mount 
Erebus. 
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